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Not all that’s red is America’s enemy. 


We have no mightier ally in our mobilization effort than that 
versatile red metal—copper. 


The Greater Butte Project, pictured here, was begun by Anaconda in 1948. 
It will start delivering copper ore of low grade early in 1952 at the rate 

of 6,000 tons a day. Eventual output is expected to reach 15,000 tons 

a day, resulting in an increased copper production of 90,000,000 pounds 

a year. This is in addition to continued output of copper, zinc and 

manganese ores from existing underground mines. 


This giant Montana project . . . but one phase in Anaconda’s tremendous 
expansion, improvement and modernization program ... will cost some 
$27,000,000. Every dollar is a sound investment in America’s defense 
today—-in America’s progtess and prosperity tomorrow. 


For copper, indispensable to military needs, is 


equally indispensable in time of peace. Wherever ad ACON D 
people live or work or play, you'll find copper 
doing more jobs and doing them better than any 


other metal. And when, in a more stable world, First in Copper, Brass and Bronze 


7 } The American Brass Company 
comfort and convenience are again the first Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 


consideration, no metal will do more than International Smelting and Refining Company 


. . . Andes Copper Mining Company 
copper in helping to achieve them. 124 Gis Geese Gentes 
Greene Cananea Copper Company 














It Takes 500 Tons 
of Equipment for Just 
One Telephone Exchange 


Five hundred tons of equip- 
ment and 62,000 man-hours of 
work are needed to install just 
one 10,000-line Dial Telephone 
Exchange. 

Here’s the story of months of 
work condensed into two minutes 
of reading time. (Bear with us, 
please, if several of the words get 
technical.) 


There are 1800 crossbar 
switches, 4000 multi-contact re- 
lays and 65,000 conventional 
relays. These automatic switch- 
ing mechanisms open or close 
millions of telephone circuit 
paths. 


Eighty miles of cable are needed 
to connect all this apparatus. 
There are 2,600,000 soldered con- 
nections, each one a careful hand 
operation. 

All that is for only one Tele- 
phone Exchange to serve one 
community. At present-day 
prices, the cost runs to $1,500,000. 

The money for these new facil- 
ities must come largely from in- 
vestors who are willing to put 
their savings in the business. 

Only through reasonable earn- 
ings can the telephone company 


attract the new money that is 
needed to do the job. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Another record harvest of Soybeans in America seems certain for 
1951. Each year, this Miracle Crop wins a more important place 

as a keystone of agricultural prosperity. Especially is this true in 
the Great Midwest, where more than half of the nation’s Soybeans 
is grown in four rich farm states served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


For years, the M. & St. L. has been a leader in promoting 

Soybeans in its territory. It has worked hard to increase production 
and improve quality of the crop, along with providing efficient 
transportation for Soybeans and their many products. 

Since 1871, the M. & St. L. has been an important carrier of 
products of fertile farms. Today a modern, Diesel-powered Rail- 
way, it networks some of the richest Soybean areas and directly 
serves several large processing plants. 


Fast Dependable Freight Service 
for Agriculture and Industry Since 1871 
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Greatest Soybean Harvest 
Forecast for 1951 


In 1951, the Soybean crop is 
expected to be the greatest in his- 
tory. Last year, the United States 
harvested 287,010,000 bushels, 
fhen an all-time record. Of this 
enormous crop, 154,223,000 
bushels or 54 per cent was grown 
in the four M. & St. L. states: 
94,752,000 bushels in Illinois; 
42,262,000 in lowa; 16,384,000 in 
Minnesota; and 825,000 in South 
Dakota. 

This year, the acreage is even 
larger than in 1950, when 13,291,- 
000 acres were harvested for Soy- 
beans, in addition to 2,117,000 
acres grown for hay, pasturage 
and fertilizer. 
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The Minneapolis & St. Louis Zacluay ‘ 


General Offices: 111 East Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
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Licuts ARE burning late these fall 
nights in Forses editorial offices as 
the editors prepare the Annual 
Report on American Industry for 
the January 1, 1952, issue. This, 
the fourth report, is a mammoth 
undertaking. In the last 10 months 
a task force has been busily gather- 
ing and collating information on all 
phases of corporate activity for 
some 200 companies in 21 different 
industries. 

Most of the companies included 
in this report have cooperated 
generously in this massive project. 
But Forses doesn’t judge a com- 
pany merely by what it says it’s 
doing, takes into consideration the 
end results of its actions through- 
out the year. We are not interested 
in statistics alone. We also want to 
gain a knowledge of the men who 
run these companies and an under- 
standing of their motives and aims. 
In this way, a sharper focus is ob- 
tained, and a better insight is af- 
forded our readers into the modern 
American corporation. 

Having reaped the harvest, the 
editors are now winnowing the 
chaff. A vast mass of facts and 
figures has been channeled into 
their hands, the results of hundreds 
of interviews, scores of surveys, and 
innumerable company analyses. Ex- 
perts in public and labor relations 
have been consulted, and _ the 
opinions and reactions of various 
groups affected by corporate policy 
have been cross-checked—workers, 
stockholders, residents of plant 
communities, dealers, suppliers, 
customers, etc. 

The editors fully recognize their 
responsibilities, fee] that it is vitally 
important to tell an objective story. 
They get behind the imposing 
facade of business, dissecting its 
operations, weighing men and as- 
sessing their actions. Who is man- 
agement, what are its problems, why 
does it adopt certain policies, how 
does it stand in public opinion—these 
are some of the questions which they 
seek to answer for their readers. 

Simply stated, the aim of man- 
agement is to extract a profit from 
its operations. Out of this effort 
there usually evolves a coherent 
management policy which finds ex- 
pression in the approach to the 
daily problems peculiar to the com- 
pany, and the broad, common 
problems faced by industry as a 
whole. 





Report on industry 


The editors feel that business is 
more than just a dollars and cents 
proposition, expressed in balance 
sheet and profit and loss statement. 
It is also the sum and substance of 
human wants. A concentration of 
men and money, the corporation 
doesn’t work in a vacuum. The art 
of management encompasses many 
things, from the physical act of 
production to the intangible relation- 
ship with various social groups. 

In order to survive, a business 
must naturally make a profit, But 
equally important to survival is the 
balance it must strike between its 
various “publics.” It has to secure 
and maintain their goodwill, make 
sure that its policies and objectives 
are clear to all. These are factors 
that the editors must also take into 
consideration. 

Going a step further than simple 
reporting, Forses distills the results 
of its manifold investigations in the 
form of a “score card” for each 
company, rating them in five cate- 
gories—for management efficiency, 
labor relations, public relations, 
community relations, and stockholder 
relations, 

This is a percentage rating, based 
upon our evaluation of each of the 
five vital classifications named above. 
Here are a few of the specific fac- 
tors considered by the editors in 
making this evaluation. Are execu- 
tive decision-makers aggressive, fore- 
sighted? Do plant communities re- 
gard a company’s factories as an 
asset? Does management keep its 
stockholders, workers; informed of 
corporate operations, future plans? 
Does the company carry out a well- 
oriented labor relations program? 
How does the management deal with 
its various “publics”—the press, sup- 
pliers, the general public, custom- 
ers, etc.? 

Probing the tangible as well as 
the intangible factors surrounding 
company operations is a hard but 
rewarding task for the editors. It 
finds expression in a well-integrated 
story of men in action, a vivid 
depiction of modern business. After 


_84 years of close observation and 


interpretation of the business and 
financial world, Forses still finds 
dramatic interest in the affairs of 
business, feels that through its an- 
nual report it is making a sound 
contribution to management, by 
pinpointing the role of free enter- 
prise. 
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Little need to stampede for merchandise. 


Except on a few lines, there promises 
to be enough to meet consumers’ more 
limited appetite. 


Some shares look high enough. 
Prefer neglected to long-boomed issues. 


study recommendations of our experts, 
m financial pages. 


Betrayal by so many cronies hoisted in- 
to high office must be making Truman 
feel miserable. 


Defense production is doing tolerably 
well. 


Prediction: Fewer homes will be built 
in °52. 


Kremlin must be unhappy. 


No certainty that early-bird Presidential 
Candidate Taft will catch on. 


We feel Eisenhewer could win. 
Also, that he probably will run. 


Year-end dividend showers will be 


lighter this year. 
Good time to save. 


Strikes now win little public approval 
~—deservedly. 


Prophecy: Despite mountainous ob- 
stacles, the Atlantic Pact will make 


progress. 


if you need and can afford it, how about 
buying a new car now? 


Personal security is better than social 
security. 


“Life Insurance Buying Drops.” Bad! 
Bad! 


America’s worst blot today: official 
corruption. 


Full employment is an incomparable 
blessing. 


A wild guess, at this writing: Truce in 
Korea. 


Americans have more reason than any 
other people on earth to celebrate 
Thanksgiving. 


Should prove a 
Christmas. 


reasonably good 
—B. C. F. 








WASHINGTON 





PAINLESS PROPHECY 

Now that Congress is going home 
after its tax rhubarb, observers here 
expect business to whirr at a high rate 
in the final two months of ’51 and to 
open up 1952 with a roar that seldom 


has been equalled, even at the height - 


of a general war. 

Some idea of how wholesalers and 
retailers feel was apparent in mid-Octo- 
ber, when the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, pointed out that manufacturers’ 
shipments and new orders expanded 
more than seasonally during August. 

“The pickup was widespread among 
manufacturing industries,” OBE stated. 
“Orders continued to exceed shipments 
for the durable-goods group and re- 
mained below shipments for the non- 
durables. The entire increase in manu- 
facturing inventories was confined to 
durable-goods industries.” . 

Actually, with personal income punt- 
ing along at virtually $255 billion, and 
with dividends, salaries and wages at 
new peaks, it doesn’t take much of a 
prophet to foresee unprecedented busi- 
ness volume. Rate of Federal spending 
on defense orders is trending upwards, 
with only the amount of raw materials 
as a deterrent to sky-high production 
in every line. 


WHAT NEXT? 

Hardly a day passes but what the 
National Production Authority, or some 
other Federal defense agency, high- 
lights either the approach of a new 
materials problem or points to the pos- 
sible solution of another. 

NPA, for instance, foresees the end 
of the aluminum shortage by late 1952, 
barring interruptions from strikes or 
droughts, but no end to the stringent 
copper situation for at least four years, 
according to published statements 
issued here. 

“At the same time, the agency is ex- 
ploring other methods of alleviating 
shortages at home while encouraging 
production among our allies. NPA has 
granted permission to steel consumers 
to use imported steel to manufacture 
more products than the quantity shown 
on their authorized production sched- 
ules, whether or not the user or the 
person from whom he purchases the 
material obtains title before the steel 
reaches the U. S. 

There is a great danger, as NPA 
officials freely admit, in forecasting the 
extent of shortages in this or that field 
for a year—or several years—in advance. 





For one thing, when a commodity » 
short, users generally find a substitute 
and sometimes permanently use it 
never going back to the original com 
modity. For another, the entire de 
fense program is keyed to a potentia! 
war with Russia. If peace were tc 
break out, Stalin to die, or whatever- 
all forecasts would be as useless a 
mud. 


TOOL EXPEDIENT 

National Production Authority ot 
ficials pointedly have told members oi 
the Graphic Arts Equipment Manufac- 
turers Industry Advisory Committee 
here that a capital goods industry, such 
as this one, troubled by scarcity of 
materials for its regular products, cat 
assure itself of continuing operations 
by subcontracting to the machine too! 
builders, who have a tool production 
program scheduled through 1958. 

NPA, in fact, urged the graphic arts 
equipment manufacturers to increase 
their conversion of idle capacity to 
machine tool subcontract production 
stressing the need of these to the mobil- 
ization program. They said that $300 
million worth of machine tools were 
shipped in ’50, $700 million are sched- 
uled for 51, and that $1% billion an 
scheduled for 52. 

Similarities in equipment and pro 
ductive methods between machine too 
builders and graphic arts equipmen’ 
manufacturers will enable the latter t: 


convert with a minimum of enginee: 


ing, NPA said. 

Members of the committee pointe 
out that: 

1. About 30 per cent of their pro 
duction now is defense-contracted. In 
dividual company percentages range 
from 10 to 40. This includes subcon 
tract work on machine tools and arma 
ments and graphic arts equipment for 
Uncle Sam. 

2. About 25 per cent of production 
is devoted to maintenance, repair and 
operating supply equipment for the 
printing and publishing industry. In. 
dividual company percentages range 
from 15 to 50. 

8. About 45. per cent of production 
is devoted to other new capital goods 
equipment. Individual company per- 
centages range from 10 to 75. 

Because the printing equipment 
manufacturers are willing to subcon- 
tract, NPA announced it will facilitate 
the conversion of the idle productive 
capacity to machine tool work by: (1) 
alerting machine tool builders to avail- 
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It is estimated that there are one million 
people in our country who have diabetes... 


Their chances of living happy, useful lives are better 
today than ever before. In fact, life expectancy for the 
average diabetic is now double what it was before the 
discovery of insulin. 

Moreover, the outlook for still further gains against 
this disease is good, as medical science is constantly 
improving the treatment for diabetes. New types of 
insulin, for example, have made possible better control 
of this condition. Hope for future progress lies in cur- 
rent research on insulin and on utilization of food by 
the body. 


Doctors say, however, that successful control of 
diabetes more than ever depends largely upon the 
diabetic himself, who must understand his disease in 
order to learn to live with it. Above all, he must co- 
operate closely and faithfully with his physician in 
keeping insulin, diet, and exercise in correct balance. 





Today, the patient who carefully follows the doctor’s 
instructions about these three essentials of treatment 
—as well as other measures to maintain good health— 
can usually look forward to many years of happy living. 





Doctors stress the importance of 
learning the symptoms of this disease. 
They are: excessive hunger, excessive 
thirst, excessive urination, continual 
fatigue, and loss of weight. Although 
these symptoms may indicate weil- 
established diabetes, prompt and proper 
treatment can usually bring it under 
control. Indeed, many patients live as 
long with diabetes as they would be 
expected to live without it. 
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However, there are a great many people 
in our country who have diabetes, 
but do not know it... 


This is because the disease usually causes no obvious 
early symptoms. Yet detection is easier today than 
ever before. For instance, it is now possible for anyone 
to make a simple test at home to detect sugar in the 
urine—one of the signs of diabetes. 


This test is also a routine part of most medical exam- 
inations. If the test is positive, the doctor can then 
make additional tests to determine whether the pres- 
ence of sugar is due to diabetes or some other condition. 


Authorities urge everyone— particularly those who 
are middle-aged, overweight, or who have diabetes in the 
family—to have a check-up for diabetes included in 
regular physical examinations. In this way, the disease 
can be discovered early when the chances of successful 
control are best—often by diet alone. It is especially 
important for those who are overweight to be on guard 
against this disease, as studies show that 85 percent of 
diabetics over age 40 were moderately or markedly 
overweight before the onset of the disease. 











Please send me a copy \ = i. 
of your booklet, 1151F, is 
“‘Diabetes.”’ 
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Why, devit YOU 
Stocks? 


Because you think you can’t af- 
ford to? 


Because you’re afraid that 
there’s too much risk? 


Because you think a broker 
won't bother with your $500 ... 
saves his service and his help for 
big customers only? 


Or, because you really don’t 
know too much about stocks or 
‘how you buy them anyway? 

If that’s how you feel about 
investing, we think you'll want 
to read “What Everybody Ought 
To Know ... About This Stock 
and Bond Business.” 


It’s written for you—a four- 
page pamphlet that answers the 
common questions anybody 
might ask—answers them in the 
plainest English possible. 


If you’ve never bought stocks 
before, we think you’ll find those 
answers interesting, helpful — 
yes, and surprising, too. 


There’s no charge for “What 
Everybody Ought To Know... 
About This Stock and Bond Busi- 
ness,’ of course. 


If you'd like a copy, just ask 
for our pamphlet on stocks and 
send your request to— 


Department SD-81 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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able capacity in their regions; and (2) 
reporting to graphic arts equipment 
manufacturers what builders are seek- 
sing subcontractors. 


$10 BILLION WRITE-OFFS 

Defense Production Administration, 
issuing a list of 111 additional approved 
certificates of necessity for accelerated 
tax amortization on new or expanded 
defense facilities, pointed out that it 
had turned down some 350 applica- 
tions for certification since the August 
18 date on which the 60-day mora- 
torium went into effect on most of 
them. - These turn-downs involved a 
proposed investment total of $500 
million. 

With the latest certifications an- 
nounced, accelerated amortization now 
has been approved for 3,663 new or 
expanded facilities, totaling some $9.6 
billion in value. The percentage 
authorized for actual accelerated 
amortization has varied according to 
the type of facility, the post-emergency 
usefulness of the plant to the owner, 
and the degree of financial aid deemed 
necessary to encourage the expansion. 


STEEL MOVE 

Steel producers are required to ship 
a minimum of 100 per cent of average 
monthly base period tonnages—Janu- 
ary 1 to September 30, 1950—to ware- 
house distributors, beginning next Janu- 
ary 1, under Order M-6-A, issued by 
National Production Authority here to 
supersede M-6. The order is appli- 
cable to steel products designated by 
NPA as “controlled materials,” on List 
A in the amended order. 

Effective at once, distributor orders 
for delivery of minimum product ton- 
nage on and after January 1 must be 
accepted by producers as a require- 
ment of M-6-A, but sales also may be 
made to warehouse distributors above 
the minimum where the sales do not 
conflict with NPA rules. 

A producer may sell steel products 
to a warehouse distributor who has no 
base period tonnage, under the new 
order, and CMP  tickets—controlled 
materials orders—may be cashed either 
at a warehouse or a steel mill. 

NPA officials say steel warehouse 





distributors as a whole form one of the 
most important segments of the entire 
steel industry, since an estimated one- 
fifth of all finished steel mill products 
made in the U. S. reaches a half million 
small users through such distributors. 

In obtaining the required tonnages 
under M-6-A, distributors must place 
their orders with producers in accord- 
ance with lead times established in 
CMP Regulation No. 1 for specified 
products. Full details may be obtained 
from any NPA field office. 


PENCILMEN’S POINT 

Lead pencil manufacturers, advised 
by National Production Authority to 
convert to some other material than 
brass, are up in arms because they 
insist that there is no satisfactory sub- 
stitute for brass ferrules. 

Plastic ferrules, used during World 
War II and now being produced, just 
don’t sell, the manufacturers have told 
NPA officials. In fact, many dealers 
returned plastic-tipped pencils to manw- 
facturers after World War II, the 
manufacturers said. 

Conversion to plastics will be time- 
consuming and will require new ma- 
chinery, members of the Lead Pencil 
Manufacturers Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee insisted. It will not only reduce 
production but will result in unemploy- 
ment, they added. 

Demand for lead pencils now is 
about 10 million gross a year, requiring 
1,100 short tons of brass for ferrules. 
They want to substitute brass-plated 
carbon steel for brass, and NPA is con- 
sidering such a request, but they defi- 
nitely do not want to use plastics, un- 
less a great improvement can be shown 
in the types available to them. 

The industry members also want to 
get out from under Order M-47A (con- 
sumer durable goods), which puts them 
in the same category as mechanical 
pencil manufacturers. . They said the 
classification is bound to work a hard- 
ship on manufacturers who produce 
only lead pencils. 


PAPER WAIT 

Paper and paper products are 
among about 40 products soon to be 
placed under inventory controls by a 
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revision of NPA Regulation 1, the Na- 
tional Production Authority has advised 
the Book Publishers and Manufactur- 
ing Industry Advisory Committee. 
Regulation 1, issued in September, 
1950, prohibits accumulation of exces- 
sive inventories of materials in short 
supply in order to spread available sup- 
plies as far as possible. 

NPA reported that total production 
of all types of paper in 1950 was 
24,300,000 tons, with preliminary esti- 
mates indicating the 1951 production 
will reach 27,592,000 tons. There is a 
normal 30-day backlog on hand, a con- 
dition that likely will not change soon. 

However, due to anticipated heavy 
demand and the possibility that some 
users might become greedy, the inven- 
tory controls are going to be put on 
just as a precaution, NPA officials said. 


SAD PREFABS 


The Prefabricated Metal Building 
Industry Advisory Committee has 
learned the sad news that its fourth- 
quarter allotment of carbon steel is only 
78,000 tons, or some 64 per cent of its 
third-quarter allocation of 125,000 tons. 
The industry manufactures industrial 
buildings, farm service buildings, grain 
bins, barns, silos, corn cribs and other 
types of farm structures. It also manu- 
factures barracks and warehouses for 
military purposes. 

NPA officials told the committee 
that: (1) there has been an increase in 
the hot and cold steel sheet supply, 
but it is not nearly enough to meet 
present needs; (2) the galvanized steel 
sheet supply is inadequate due to the 
shortage of zinc, and (3) the struc- 
tural steel situation is critical. 


CHOW DOWN 


The world—not the U. S., of course— 
has a smaller supply of almost every 
major food item than it did before 
World War II, according to H. J. Rich- 
ter, of the European Division, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, home for a 
rest. He asserted that even available 
food supplies are most unevenly dis- 
tributed now than they were in pre- 
war days. 

“In some areas, including the United 
States, people eat better than they did 
15 years ago,” he said. “But probably 
half the people of the world do not eat 
as well.” 

Food already is a weapon in the cold 
war—witness the “loan” to India for 
wheat and the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s acquisition of rice to be shipped 
to Far East areas. This means that 
food prices, despite plentiful farm pro- 
duction, will not tend downward, more 
likely will go up slowly but sure in 
the coming months. 
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helping to put the “AUTOMATIC” 
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a job so well done by B-W’s 


BORG & BECK division 


Borg-Warner’s Borg & Beck clutches for 
standard automotive transmissions are known 
and used the world over. With the swing to 
automatic transmissions, Borg & Beck was 
ready again with the perfected Borg & Beck 
torque converter for that vital spot where 
power takes hold of the load. 


On leading makes of cars with automatic 
transmissions, power is transferred by this new, 
unique, simplified converter. Exceptionally 
light in weight, air cooled, with a torque ratio 
of 2.1 to 1, it is highly efficient, remarkably 
dependable in helping to put the “‘automatic” 
in automatic transmissions. 


This is one more outstanding example of how 
“Borg-Warner engineering makes it work— 
Borg-Warner production makes it available.” 
It is a typical example of how Borg-Warner 
serves industry—and you—every day. 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


ae | BORO WARNER 






THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 
Chicago: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS e CALUMET STEEL 

DETROIT GEAR » DETROIT VAPOR STOVE e FRANKLIN STEEL 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL 

LONG MANUFACTURING e LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
MARBON e MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS e MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN e MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. 
NORGE » NORGE-HEAT e PESCO PRODUCTS e ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR ¢ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 











that mark of 


SUCCESS! 
Nremt-groomed 


hay 


Gives that 
naturaliy 
well-groomed 
look. Never 
plastered down. 
No obvious 
odor. 





Krem] is the hair tonic 
preferred among top business 
and professional men because 
it keeps hair perfectly in 
place, yet your hair looks so 
natural—never plastered 
down. Daily use keeps scalp 
free from dandruff flakes and 
feeling so delightfully clean. 
Nothing can compare with 
Kreml for distinguished, 
natural-looking hair grooming! 





Hair 
Tonic 


KREM 


PREFERRED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP 
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THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





WILSON HERE! 

Last month was Wilson month. 
Speaking before the Boston Conference 
on Distribution, Robert E. Wilson, 
chairman of Standard Oil (Indiana), 
declared that “the freedom of Ameri- 
can business is in serious danger,” went 
on to warn that those who believe in 
the laying on of hands by Big Gov- 
ernment will take every possible advan- 
tage of any emergency, whether real 
or trumped up. Out at East Lansing, 
Mich., General Motors’ Charles E. 
Wilson charged that government “abuse 
of credit,” not high wages, is the big 
cause of inflation. “Tax and budget- 
balancing policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” he added, “had the final word 
on inflation.” Down in Atlantic City, 
N. J., Defense Mobilizer Charles E. 
Wilson forecast a period of genuine 
shortages in which a runaway inflation 
could wreck our defense program. 
“Then will come the real test of the 
numerous safeguards that have been 
erected against inflation.” 


PROFIT PINCH 

The corporate tax bite is getting 
sharper, operating expenses are soaring, 
as inflation goes on its merry way. Ac- 
cording to the SEC, manufacturers’ 
sales hit a peak in the year’s second 
quarter, $53.1 billion, compared with 
$43.5 billion for the same period in 
1950. But while pre-tax profits were 
up 34%, net income after taxes slid 
from $3.2 billion to $3.1 billion, as 
companies put aside $3.8 billion for 
taxes—double the 1950 figure. Profit 
margins of 5.8% of sales for the quar- 
ter compared with 6.1% for the first 
quarter of 1951, 7.4% for the second 
quarter of 1950. 


ME TOO! 

The nation’s retailers were in the 
same boat, the National City Bank re- 
veals. Studying first half results for 58 
large companies, its researchers found 
that while sales of $6.1 billion were 
up 11%, net income after taxes of 
$144.7 million was 18% lower than for 
the corresponding period last year. 
Moreover, average net profit margins 
were narrowed from 3.0 to 2.4 cents 
per sales dollar. Food chains, espe- 
cially, felt the pinch as their margin 
slipped from 1.6 cents to 1.1 cents. 
Best showing was made by mail order 
houses,’ 4.2 cents, followed by variety 
chains with 2.5 cents, and department 
and specialty stores, 1.9 cents. 


GRIM OUTLOOK 
Meantime, metal allocations for the 
first half of 1952 will be harder on 
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makers of consumer durables. They 
probably get between 50-60% of their 
1950 steel supply, about half of their 
1950 copper and aluminum needs. This 
limit will be pretty close to break-even 
points for many industries. Smal} 
knick-knack producers will be hit even 
harder, their aluminum and copper 
quotas being slashed to 15% of their 
1950 consumption. Policy of De- 
fense Production Administrator Manly 
Fleischmann: “give everybody some- 
thing,” hope it will be enough to keer 
them going. 


THE SILVER LINING 

Despite these ill omens, dividena 
payments continue to flow. Payments 
for the first eight months of this year 
were $4.5 billion, 12% higher than last 
year. Rails showed the largest gain, 
34%; followed by the auto industry's 
27%; mining’s 21%; non-ferrous metals 
20%, and oil refining’s 17%. Food, bev: 
erage and tobacco showed a 4% drop 


MONEY MARKET 

Following the general trend, the cosi 
of money is also on the way up. Grow: 
ing demand for business loans in recent 
months culminated in a boost in prime 
commercial loan rates by New York 
banks from 24% to 2%%. This hike comes 
at the beginning of the peak period of 
seasonal credit. The move should help 
bank earnings, depressed by highe’ 
costs and taxes. 


A DIAGNOSIS 

Recently analyzing the plight of the 
retailer, Harvard marketing expert 
Malcolm P. McNair asserted that price 
control authorities made a mistake ip 
assuming distribution expense ratios 
would decline with substantial volume 
increases, and had based their “cost: 
absorption philosophy” on this expecta: 
tion. But the facts are that expense 
ratios rose rather than fell, and price 
controls “are likely to work a consid: 
erable injustice.” 


HOUSING FUTURE 

Another good year for the home 
building industry is forecast for 1952 
by economist Arthur M. Weimer of the 
U.S. Savings and Loan League. One 
major qualification: intensity of im 
pending shortages of materials and la 
bor. If it becomes acute, there may be 
a 15% or 20% decline from 1951 levels 
“Everything considered,” he says. 
“home buyers should be able to obtain 
financing at or near the terms an- 
nounced under the recent relaxation o! 
mortgage credit regulations.” The lat 
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ter has already helped boost the num- 
ber of new home starts in September 
to 91,000, up 7% from the August 
total. 


BETTER STOCKHOLDER 
RELATIONS? 

A new era in stockholder relations 
has arrived after a “tell-’em-nothing” 
age, says Dale Parker, secretary of 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. “On all 
sides,” he points out, “there is evidence 
that the problem of stockholder rela- 
tions is being approached as it should 
be—as a problem in human relations.” 
Recipe: regular dividends, good man- 
agement, and personal recognition. 


EXPANDING MUTUALS 

Holding their popularity with in- 
vestors, the nation’s 103 mutual funds 
hit a new peak September 30, report- 
ing a record $3 billion in total assets. 
This is a $515 million jump over De- 
cember 31, 1950, and $690 million over 
a year ago. Nine months sales of new 
shares amounted to $480 million, while 
net sales after redemptions came to 
$221 million. Gross and net sales for 
the comparable period last year: $383 
million, and $185 million. 


FARMERS PROSPER 

This year bids fair to be the great- 
est yet, incomewise, for farmers. A 
record $45 billion gross income is ex- 
pected, representing a 25% gain over 
1950 in cash receipts from sale of crops 
and livestock and government pay- 
ments. This mark compares with an 
average $37.4 billion for the post-war 
years, 1946 through 1950, and is double 
that of the war years. Total cost of farm 
production will run about 15% higher 
than the previous year, but realized 
net income of about $18 billion should 
be 30% greater, exclusive of off-the- 
farm income of $5 billion. 


TAX AX 

Getting down to cases, the tax toll 
on General Electric's nine months’ 
earnings vividly depicts the inroads 
made by government on corporate 
profits. Per dollar of sales, the income 
tax took 11.9 cents out of each 16.9 
cents of pre-tax earnings, leaving only 
5 cents as net profit for stockholders. 
Provision of taxes was equivalent to 
$6.97 per share of common stock, or 
two and one-half times the $2.98 a 
share of net available for dividends in 
this period. GE’s tax provisions were 
based on the assumption that the over- 
all tax ceiling would be boosted from 
62% to 68% by the new bill. The com- 
pany sales of $1.6 billion were up 
25% over the 1950 total, and pre- 
_ earnings of $286 million were 36% 

er. 
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HE chances are this ad won’t catch 
you on the very day you decide 
to go ahead with that new plant. 
At best, there’s always a lot of ‘“‘wait- 
and-see”’ in planning for a new plant. 
But there’s at least one thing you 
can do to push the project along while 
you’re sweating it out: 


B&O Bird Dogs at Your Beck 


You can get some bird dogs from 
the Industrial Development Staff of 
the B&O to work, hunting out a 
honey of a location for your new 
plant —when and if. This won’t cost 
you a cent, and it won’t obligate 
you one iota. And if your dreams 
never materialize, no damage done. 


For, among other things, the B&O 
Industrial Development men will 
treat your dreams confidentially. 


They can help you formulate your 
plans; things decided now may havea 
direct bearing on architects’ drawings, 
financial arrangements, etc. 


Out of Town, in a One-Floor Plant? 


You may have thought of getting 
out on a farm with your new plant— 
out where you can really spread. 
(Naturally, somewhere along B&O 
lines, I hope.) The most modern fac- 
tories today are “‘in the sticks.” 


You may or may not have con- 
sidered the economies of a 1-story vs. 
a multi-story plant. 


Let me refresh your mind on some 
of the economies of the 1-story plant 
vs. the multi-story plant: 


First, of course, there’s the cost of 
the land. You can perhaps 
buy an entire farm for the 
cost of a portion of a city 
block. (And it may be 
smart for you to buy 10 
times as much land as 
you need at first.) 


Then, according to U.S. 


The heart of America’s markets  \! 
and the treasure land of the “‘lion’s 9 _ 
share” of American industrial 
resources. 
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~ BUT- WHILE YYouRE 
WAITING~- CALL ON THE 
B+O TOHELP You STUDY 
THE LOCATION OF 
YOUR NEW PLANT 


by tpn herota 


Department of Commerce figures, 
here are some other comparisons: 


e building costs of 1-story plants fre- 
quently are 30% less per square 
foot than for multi-story 

e usable area building cost of 1-story 
is often 40% less than multi-story 

e net usable area of 1-story is 96% 
against 82% 

e warehousing cost in 1-story is 2.2% 
against 3.4% 

@ allowable floor load in 1-story is 
1,000 lbs. per square foot against 
250-300 Ibs. 


These figures only: begin to show 
the saving in a 1-story plant, espe- 
cially considering greatly increased 
labor costs! 


Vital Considerations 


So... while you are “waiting”... 
consider dreaming in terms of a 1-story 
plant, and let the B&O help you find 
just the right spot for it. 


The B&O will help you appraise 
the following factors of plant loca- 
tion, and others you may suggest: 
LABOR * POWER * WATER * FUEL * 
SITES * MARKETS * WEATHER * RAW 
MATERIALS * TRANSPORTATION °¢ 
TAXES * VARIABLE FACTORS 


The B&O says “Ask our man!” T 
suggest: ask him now. The B&O has 
Industrial Development repre- 
sentatives at: 

New York 4. Phone Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1. Phone LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22. Phone COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7. Phone WAbash 2-2211 


Write or phone one of these offices today. 


Leake Ontario 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better} 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 







by B. C. FORBES 





PENDERGASTISM SPREADS TO NATION 


New revelation after new revelation is coming to light 
concerning shocking corruption among highly-placed Fed- 
eral and other officeholders, politicians. Scandalous, for one 
instance, are the disclosures of raw, flagrant graft among 
heads of Internal Revenue officers in various cities. Pender- 
gastism palpably is spreading in the nation. 

“An organization is the lengthened shadow of one man.” 
Harry Truman was nursed and nurtured by Tom Pender- 
gast of Kansas City, who later was sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary. It would be utterly unfair, however, to accuse 
President Truman of turpitude, notwithstanding the cess- 
pool in which he was raised. No fair-minded citizen can 
regard Mr. Truman as a lawless grafter. His financial hon- 
esty has never been responsibly impugned. 

His loyalty to friends has long been loudly lauded. But 
the President of the United States owes his first duty, his 
first loyalty, to the nation. Time and time again ex-Kansas 
City Truman has been guilty of placing personal friend- 
ship above the country’s wellbeing, has refused to recom- 
mend, even acquiesce, in punishment of notorious wrong- 
doers who have diabolically betrayed his trust, betrayed 
their public trust. 

Next November voters will have opportunity to pass 
their judgment on Pendergastism, on the countless exposures 
of political iniquity throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

One Republican slogan could aptly be: “Pendergastism 
or Patriotism.” 


VERSATILE, WORTHY EXECUTIVE RETIRES 


One of America’s most versatile, constructive, resource- 
ful, publicspirited industrialists is retiring, C. Donald Dallas 
(70), head of Revere Copper & Brass, an enterprise very, 
very different from the two-by-four one he started with, 
owned by his father and with no employee except one girl. 
One-room office. Business: a copper jobbing firm in Chi- 
cago representing Eastern mills. Both father and son (who 
graduated from Armour Scientific Institute in 1902) worked 
a minimum of twelve hours a day... . 

In 1928 Don Dallas was a key factor in merging six 
major fabricators of copper and brass into Republic Brass 
Company, renamed a year later Revere Copper & Brass, 
Inc. . . . Three years later he became president; in 1947 
chairman and chief executive. He will continue in an ad- 
visory capacity and as a director. The tiny original venture 
has been developed into America’s largest independent 
fabricators of copper and copper alloys; also aluminum 
and luxury-type kitchen utensils. Volume, around $200,- 
000,000 annually... . 

But Don Dallas’ life has not been limited to his own 
business. Far from it. A few facets of this many-sided hu- 
man dynamo: 





For years he has been recognized as the industry’s for- 
most spokesman, frank, forceful, fearless; an ardent Chris- 
tian (Episcopalian), he served 17 years as a vestryman, as 
go-getting leader in fund-raising for church expansion, as 
president of the Sunday Evening Club and of the Church 
Club of Chicago, as president of the Federation of Church 
Clubs of the Episcopal Church; as president of the Hadley 
Correspondence School for the Blind; as active supporter 
and trustee of Junior Achievement, Inc.; as director of the 
Southwest Research Institute, San Antonio, devoted to de- 
veloping advanced theories and methods in home-building; 
as a governor of the Copper & Brass Research Foundation. 

In the domestic realm Mr. Dallas has been equally 
many-sided. Mrs. Dallas has just published a book which 
has received widespread commendation, “My Friend from 
Bethlehem,” based largely on Bible stories she related 
years ago to their three children and on the parents’ re 
plies to their many questions. On their 200-acre family 
farm at Katonah, N. Y., Mr. Dallas, a notable swimmer. 
has built with his own hands a dam to form a swimming 
pool, and has taken delight in teaching his three grand- 
children to become fearless and competent in the water. 
His love for making things has prompted him to build 
stone walls, lay brick walks, construct bridges. For years 
he was an enthusiastic water-polo player, a formidable 
tennis opponent, a devotee of squash—on his own per- 
sonally-built court. Another hobby: collecting rare and 
decorative art works in metal—especially copper, naturally. 
He contrives to find time also to participate actively in his 
11-year-old grandson’s two hobbies, stamp collecting, field 
ornithology. 

Outside of the foregoing, Don Dallas has led an unevent- 
ful life! 

* 


If the deal isn’t good for the other 
party it isn’t good for you. 


* 


HOW MUCH SHOULD BIG BOSSES BOSS? 


Lammot du Pont is among the hundreds of industrialists 
whose ire has been aroused by our NAM editorial, authored 
by my son, Malcolm. He writes to me: 

“It doesn’t sound like YOU at all. I wonder whether you 
subscribe to the ideas in the editorial.” (See the leading 
editorial in our issue gf September 15, 1951, “Our Tolerant 
Publishing Policy,” for my attitude.) 

Herbert N. Casson’s Efficiency Magazine, London, pub- 
lished these observations, to which I heartily subscribe: 

There are some big business men, forceful and self-sufficient, 
who make just one serious mistake; but this mistake sho-tens 
their lives and weakens their organizations. 


They do not develop strong subordinates. They concentrate 
the whole of the management in their own hands. 
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They weaken their subordinates by turning them into “Yes” 
men. Even in small matters, they make all the decisions. 

The ideal of these men is to have a one-man business; and 
they do not see what harm this idea does to them and to their 
affairs. You can’t have a one-pole tent, unless it is a very small 
tent. A big circus tent requires a big pole in the middle, and a 
number of smaller poles. A big business, too, wants a big man 
in the middle, and a number of smaller men who are allowed 
to share in the work of management... . 

The fact is that every strong man needs other strong men 
to help him do his work. 

Many years ago I wrote this: “When a man is cocksure 
he has arrived, he is ripe for the return journey.” That is 
still true today. The more arbitrary, dictatorial, he becomes, 
the more certain is his speedy downfall. 

* 


To help, make others’ problems your problems. 
* 


SELF-RESTRAINT EXTRAORDINARY 


The most extraordinary exhibition of self-restraint I ever 
witnessed was at the Seaview Country Club (Absecon, 
N. J.). Years ago a number of my business friends and their 
wives went there for a holiday week-end. 

W. Alton Jones, bril- 
liant president of Cities 
Service, also chairman 
of the American Petroleum Institute, and I arranged a 
checkers contest. I warned him that I played this game bet- 
ter than I played any other. . . . I told him how, on one 
eccasion at Atlantic City, I paid ten cents to play against 
America’s professional champion who was taking on all 
comers, checkers and chess, simultaneously, how I licked 
him, and how, when I went back in the afternoon, he 
promptly announced that all other games were off, that he 
wanted to concentrate on me. Of course, he licked me to 
smithereens. 

Well, Alton and I kept on playing and playing. The 
ladies, quite naturally, became impatient, wanted to be 
taken out. 

Then, for the first time, Mr. Jones was cornering me 
most decisively. In very few moves he would have me 
defeated. 

At that moment, one of the ladies stepped up, over- 
turned the checkerboard, sent the “men” flying all over 
thé floor. 

If I had been in his place, I would have been tempted 
to murder her. 

He didn’t say one word! 

But if looks could kill, she would have died on the spot! 


* 
Troubles can be made as profitable as triumphs. 
* 


THE WORLD CHILDREN FACE 


A youngish woman, intelligent, a thinker, who has, by 
her own efforts, attained above-average economic status, 
has flung this statement at me: “I don’t want to bring chil- 
dren into this awful, topsy-turvy, war-ridden miserable 
world.” She has conscientiously refused offers of marriage. 

I do not subscribe to that philosophy. 

I harbored the same misgiving for years, doubted and 
debated with myself whether I should marry and bring a 
family into the world. Finally, I reached the definite con- 
clusion that the more children born and raised and well edu- 
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ANOTHER LIE NAILED 


Fair Dealers and the rest of the Washington “brain 
boys” who sit around their Bureaus chitchatting about new 
ways to socialize our free enterprise system are well aware 
that the greatest roadblock in the way of their blueprints 
and master plans is business—successful business, those 
hundreds of thousands of companies which provide jobs 
producing things, outfits which grow and earn without 
the “benefit” of government aid or government advice. 

Their constant attempts to paint business and business- 
men as The Villains are always a little more visibly foolish 
when, in times of emergency, even their Captain must 
turn to business for the men to guide a great Defense 
program, and to those same companies for the know-how 
to produce atom bomb plants, tanks, planes, etc. But the 
tax-eating pinkies have conjured up a new tack: these ogres 
of Big Business are “hogging” defense contracts; little 
businesses are being squeezed out. A cute way, as they 
think, to attack the very corporations that are successfully 
filling dire national needs. 

But this deceptive lie by Washington’s free-enterprise 
haters has been neatly pinned by a few facts. One report, 
by General Electric’s VP Chester Lang: 

Of the $550,000,000 in defense contracts held by the General 
Electric Company, more than half will go to about 17,000 
sub-contractors and suppliers. Many of the 17,000 companies 
are small businesses which in turn deal with thousands of 
others. 

As an example, in the company’s production of J-47 jet 
engines, more than 4,000 suppliers are contributing to the 
engine program, and 60 per cent of the dollar sales volume 
paid by the Air Force to G. E. for turbojet engines during the 
last year went to sub-contractors and suppliers. These con- 
cerns are located in 41 of the 48 states. 

Every prime contractor reports along the same lines. 
But unless these major companies keep on pounding out 
this truth about the distribution of such defense orders, 
those twittering birds in the Bureaus can repeat their Big 
Lie in the accepted fashion of all Great Planners—and some 
people will actually believe them! 

Let’s keep pinning the lie by repeatedly, publicly pro- 
claiming the facts MALCOLM ForsEs. 





cated in America, the better off the world would be. In time, 
I was blessed with five sons. I don’t shed tears over the 
four who survive. I regard them as a world asset. Did Amer- 
ica have today two or three times its number of people, 
it could probably elevate the human race, could probably 
bring peace and an increasing measure of prosperity to all 
mankind. 

Therefore, I am all for the growth of America’s popula- 
tion. 

I told this woman so. 


FORENOON, AFTERNOON TEA! 


Here’s a beaut! It reveals how eagerly industrious British 
unioneers are, how determined they are to contribute their 
maximum to improve their country’s deplorable condition, to 
ease austerity through the only possible medium, increased 
production: 

At the annual conference of the Amalgamated Union of 
Building Trade Workers “a call from Oldham for regular 
morning and afternoon tea breaks was carried without dis- 
cussion.” 














PAPER HEAVYWEIGHT 


Bred in 
John Hinman knows 


in CHuncHuLA, Ala., rural schoolkids 
squirming back into September class- 
rooms got the shock of their little lives: 
teachers put comic books on their free- 
time reading list. The comic books 
signified no fraying of pedagogical 
moral fiber. They were International 
Paper Company's way of preaching that 
(1) woods fires should be prevented, 
(2) money grows on trees. 

If there were any burning doubts in 
Huckleberry Finn minds, they could 
paddle downstream to Mobile, crane 
their necks at the towering woodpile 
alongside IP’s Southern Kraft Division’s 
mill. From that stack of sticks, and 20 
others like it, IP cooked out 3.5 mil- 
lion tons of paper and board worth 
$498 million last year. 

While Southern Kraft’s colorful 
comics were bidding for smallfry favor, 
stock popularity pollsters up north 
named IP the fattest mutual fund hold- 
ing of 1950. More than 158 closed- and 
open-end funds owned $43.8 million of 
IP shares—more than of any other cor- 
poration.” To top the portfolio pile, 
IP, like its big, New Hampshire-bred 
president John H. Hinman, had come 
a long way out of the woods. After a 
misspent youth the world’s biggest pa- 
per empire was debt free. Earnings and 
dividends never had been better. But if 
IP was the prodigy its proud founding 
fathers hoped to create in 1898, paper- 
maker Hinman was the first among 
seven International presidents who 
could boast his company was both big 
and a financial-community favorite. 

IP had always been big. Minerva- 





*New York’s Aigeltinger & Co.’s survey 
placed Continental Oil, Amerada Petrole- 
um, Gulf, The Texas Co. runnersup, in 
that order. 





the greenwood, 
how greenbacks grow on trees 


International Paper’s 


like, it came full-grown into being (or- 
iginal assets $56 million) when Massa- 
chusetts’ energetic, old William A. 
Russell persuaded 20 rival millowners 
that bigness meant strength. In the 
days when Ben Franklin played rag- 
picker for Rittenhouse’s pioneer mill 
and a dozen others around the Quaker 
City, hand papermakers were small, 
skilled and secure. But after 1884, 
when patents expired on the Voelter 
pulp grinding process, cheap paper de- 
mand planted a mill under every water- 
fall (1,119 by 1901). It took no Yankee 
shrewdness in 1898 to reckon the way 
the wind was blowing paper; mills had 
to combine or strangle each other. 
Rather than choke, the rivals formed 
IP, not, as International’s story goes, 
“to create a monopoly .. .”, but be- 
cause they could make and market 
“under one ownership the tonnage of 
all the mills cheaper than any of the 
mills when running as independent 
plants.” 

If visions of monopoly danced in 
organizer Russell’s head, they were 
short-lived. Ten months after becoming 
first president, he was dead. With no 
strongman to shape decisions, few were 
shaped. Even though archaic book- 
keeping wrote off nothing for deprecia- 
tion, assets rose only $17 million in 14 
years. Sole concessions to progress in 
that period: one new machine, one new 
plant. Mossback management netted 
$2.2 million in 1900, let earnings slide 
to $1.9 million 12 years later. More 
vital, IP’s 60 per cent corner in U.S. 
newsprint skittered to 26 per cent. 

To revive Russell's sickly brainchild 
in 1913, Philip T. Dodge—fourth presi- 
dent and the first from outside the 
founders’ uncharmed circle—prescribed 
new products, amputated atrophied 











RUSSELL: 


Bettmann Archive 


PAPERMAKING IN THE 1880s: 
under every waterfall, cheap paper demand planted a paper mill 
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plants. Pulpers, pursuing receding tim- 
ber lines, already were chopping deep 
into Quebec, rousing Canadian resent- 
ment toward export of raw materials. 
After American publishers lobbied 
newsprint onto the duty-free list, Dodge 
soothed provincial pride by shifting 
facilities to Quebec where Dominion 
dirt takes to spruce like Maine’s Aroos- 
took County takes to spuds. Canada’s 
tall timber allowed modern rotational 
cutting; water power and labor were 
cheap. Remaining U.S. mills were 
switched to more lucrative specialty 
papers, a setup still standing in IP. 

Dodge’s papermaking prescription ix 
1913 made possible John Hinman’s 
$150,000 job 30 years later. For his 
salary, IP’s patriarch fathers 10 com- 
panies with 53 plants spread from Dal 
housie, New Brunswick, to Los Angeles 
markets 200 products as diverse as 
plywood, milk containers, newsprint 
lumber, envelopes, coal, bags, cups. 
building paper and board. 

Hinman hooks into this huge or 
ganization like a peavy into a log, likes 
his role as apostle of sustained forest 
yield. Liberally educated as a Dart 
mouth Big Green, he spends weeks at 
a time—winters South, summers in 
Canada—in the big green woods, 
preaching reforestation, repairing the 
ravages of earlier axes that gave pulp- 
men the well-deserved name of robber 
barons. Last year on his 17-million- 
acre tree farm, Hinman helped set out 
10 million seedlings in the South, cut 
for 2-to-1 regrowth in Canada. To keep 
his 255-forester army in style, Hinman 
farms many test-tube tracts—23,000 
acres in his native Granite State, 10,000 
in Causapscal, Quebec. 

But once out of the camboose (wood 
camp) and into the big city, there’s no 
sawdust in lumberjack Hinman’s grey- 
ing hair. From atop Manhattan’s Daily 
News building IP’s taciturn topman 
rules with a firm paternal hand. Though 
nominally independent, all divisions 
keep a weather eye cocked on New 
York for top policy signals. In 1950 
they got the Hinman high sign to spend 
$32.4 million for 1950 plant improve 
ment, will spend $47 million more ir 
U.S. mills alone this year and next. 

One signal conservative Hinman ha: 
not flashed is an overall pattern fo: 
community and public relations. IP’s 
pine-cone personality sincerely em 
braces forest conservation and its pro 
motion, but community participation 
has been poorly ptblicized—doubly 
important because IP is major em- 
ployer in 15 towns. Moves in the right 
direction: a full-fledged PR department 
set up a year ago, a fact-filled, four- 
color annual report, better interim re- 
ports. The PR boys are selling man- 
agement on the need to come out from 
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INTERNATIONAL’S NATCHEZ PLANT: 


under its woodpile, show itself with 
its bark peeled in financial and com- 
munity circles. 

As is to be expected, New York’s 
share of IP’s 32,000 employees get big 
city labor benefits, take them for 
granted. And in towns like Otis, Me., 
Bastrop, Miss., where isolated IP feels 
no competitive compulsion, employees 
are equally well treated, with contribu- 
tory pensions, recreation halls, vaca- 
tion pay, annual sick leave. IP’s gen- 
erosity came with bitter experience in 
1921, Dodge—long on bookkeeping, but 
short on human relations—absolutely 
refused a wage hike after War I, trig- 
gered a six-month strike. The walkout 
wrecked the union organization, nearly 
skidded IP out of business. Today, 
blessed with an enviable hatful of 
trade-proud AFL unions, membered 
largely with homeowning, conservative 
natives, IP has found a panacea for 
potential labor woes: competitive 
wages, top conditions, plenty of over- 
time. 

There are other points of envy in 
[P’s record. No other major paper 
maker is funded debt-free;* no rival 
bettered Hinman’s pre-tax 1950 op- 
erating ratio of 27.1%, although $59 
million Union Bag & Paper’s 25% was 
close. Paper heavyweight IP rolled up 
$509 million sales last year (first half, 
$235.8 million), $317 million in 1951’s 
first half. Earnings ($7.38 in 1950, 
$3.50 in 1951’s first six months) on 
8.9 million shares recently drove IP’s 
common to 56, where specialists con- 
sidered it cheap at only 7% times earn- 
ings. And while Wall Streeters laid 
odds on another stock split for popular 
IP common (it split 2 for 1 in 1949), 
most popular quotation among share- 


—_ 


*For West Virginia Paper & Pulp’s re- 
cent departure from the debt-free fra- 
ternity, see Forses, October 15, 1951, 
page 26. 
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in 1926, prosperity went south 


holders was last year’s $2.75 dividend, 
plus a 25% stock dividend. As they 
pocketed their $2.25 so far this year, 
longtime owners could reflect they 
hadn't always had it so good. 

IP’s years of woe began in 1920 
when Phil Dodge built a power plant 
on the Hudson, later developed three 
more generating stations in Quebec, 
formed the Gatineau Power Company 
to turn idle IP water rights to profit. 
When aging Dodge bowed out in 1924, 
go-getting successor Archibald Grau- 
stein gunned IP into Coolidge’s pros- 
perity era, geared up for a power 
dynasty. Brilliant corporation lawyer 
Graustein at 30 had the imagination 
IP lacked for a generation, got a chance 
to use it. He tooled-up Canadian Inter- 
national (1928) to expand newsprint 
interests, formed International Hydro- 
Electric to hook up power projects in 
northeast U.S. and Quebec, And in 
1929, ambitious Archie crowned his 
achievements with International Paper 
and Power Company, a holding com- 
pany controlling both IP and IH-E. In 
1926 he went south to the kraft paper 
country, bought two plants from a little 
known papermaker named Richard J. 


DODGE: 
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GRAUSTEIN: 
out of the woeful years, a weird corporate blend 





his mills 
run them, 


Cullen. Having absorbed 
Graustein took Cullen to 
founded IP’s Southern Kraft Division. 


After 1929’s debacle, $3 million 
profits backflipped to a $10.2 million 
deficit. Desperate Archibald Graustein 
was promptly caught in the Holding 
Company Act of 1935, IP&P first placed 
its power holdings in voting trust, filed 
for exemption from regulation. But 
while the application hung fire, sou 
business called for quick action to prop 
International's tottering pyramid— 
Southern, Canadian and Northeastern 
U.S. paper mills on one leg; New Eng- 
land Power Association, System Prop- 
erties, Inc., Corinth Electric Light & 
Power and Canadian Hydro-Electric 
Corp., Ltd., on the other. Perched atop 
the costly pile was Internationa] Paper 
& Power, owning 99% of IP, 97% of 
IH-E. The company could have clung 
to power and faced regulation of pa- 
per as well as utility activities. But to 
vie with unfettered paper competitors 
while dancing the FPC tune would 
have been suicide. Directors decided to 
dump utilities-and Graustein—concen- 
trate on paper. 

To kraftman Cullen, who succeeded 





CULLEN: 











him, Graustein left a weird corporate 
blend capitalized by 1 million shares 
of 7% cumulative preferred, 20,000 6% 
preferred, 800,000 Common A, 821,000 
Common B, and 2,100,000 Common C. 
Losses for 1930-35 hit $23.1 million, 
a $19.7 million deficit. Preferred ar- 
rears topped $35 million. Experts said it 
vould take annual earnings of $10 mil- 
lion (1936 earnings: $5 million) for 
three years to pay off the deficit, 11 
years to catch up on dividends, 20 
years before all classes of common 
shared profits. To clean up the mess in 
1937, Cullen persuaded stockholders 
to replace preferred shares with a new 
5% certificate (in addition, 7% holders 
got one share, 6% holders got % share of 
a new common). All classes of com- 
mon were consolidated. By 1941, IP 
had lopped off all important utility 
holdings and eliminated further need 
for IP&P and its double corporate taxa- 
tion. ‘With smooth legal legerdemain, 
Cullen formed a new all-absorbing cor- 
poration, named it International Paper. 

Hinman completed the streamlining 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER MARKET 
HISTORY: Shaded area shows price 
range of combined common stocks of 
Kimberly Clark, Marathon, Champion, 
Crown Zellerbach, and Union Bag. 
Solid line shows yearly mid-points of 
International Paper. 















in 1946 when he recalled 5% shares to 
make room for 230,000 shares of easier- 
to-service $4 preferred. To answer an 
irate SEC commissioner who claimed 
Cullen’s 1937 plan “is not fair to pre- 
ferred stockholders,” Hinman can point 
to the record. A share of 7% bought at 
112 in 1926 would have accumulated 
$40 dividends in 1937. Had a stock- 
holder converted his share to common, 
held it through 1949’s split and last 
year’s stock dividend, he would own 
8% common shares, worth more than 
$500 at recent prices, and he could 
have banked $101.38 in dividends since 
1946. Yield: 13.2%. 

IP—having shown green woods can 
be turned into greenbacks—set up 
1950’s biggest pulp story. In Natchez, 
for the first time on a commercial scale, 
dissolving pulp (for rayon, film, ex- 
plosives, glassine) is made from South- 
ern hardwoods, a process largely pi- 
loted in IP labs. Almost as soon as 
beaters rolled, Hinman announced an- 
other $21 million will be spent to 
double capacity to 600 tons a day by 
1952. 

From research, too, came Arizona 
Chemicals Company, jointly owned 
with American Cyanamid. This tie-in 
with modern chemistry has upped pro- 
duction of camphor, resins, refined 
talloil, and other by-products of mill 
wastes, promising greater stability for 
the industry—and an eventual end to 
stream pollution, paper's second biggest 
community headache (the biggest: pa- 
permaking’s sulphite stench when the 
wind is wrong). 

Instability in paper earnings springs 
from the high-fixed-cost nature of the 
business. With $13,000 assets for each 
employee, tremendous plants, woodlots 
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and inventories, IP’s breakeven point is 
nearly as high as -for some railroads. 
Informed guessers figure integrated pa- 
per companies must run at 85% of ca- 
pacity to stay out of the red. In boom 
times, when mills can exceed capacity 
performance, gross over breakeven 
point tends to become net—hence to- 
day’s stratospheric earnings, and the 
dismally low record of the ’30s. 

This industry quirk led Rep. Em- 
manuel Celler’s Judiciary Committee to 
hint recently that paper companies fix 
industry-wide prices among themselves, 
try to get highest prices while the get- 
ting is good. Last Summer’s newsprint 
hearings suggested that the Canadian 
border has “served as a convenient bar- 
rier behind which companies could 
conceal their activities.” How Celler 
hoped to regulate activities within the 
Dominion was not brought out. IP’s 
answer is that newsprint, like steel, is 
a commodity priced by supply and de 
mand—and no one at IP seems sad be- 
cause demand keeps snowballing year 
by year. 

First half 1951 sales, nearly $100 
million over eager Sagas 1950, earned 
S8¢ a share less after taxes, but Hin- 
man makes no apologies. As IP reaches 
a new zenith of investor popularity, 
observers wonder if a bigger tax bite 
would show up IP’s fairweather friends. 
In an economy like this one, under- 
states Hinman, “prediction becomes ex- 
tremely difficult.” 


MERCK VS. SQUIBB 


Fortiry research with a dash of dol- 
lars, mix a wonder drug, and you get 
the highly successful formula that has 
in ten years tripled sales, earnings and 
assets of 62-year-old Merck & Co. It 
also racks up investor interest: Merck’s 
recent price-earnings ratio of 22.6 and 
yield of 1.98% make it one of the high- 
est priced stocks in its field. 

By way of contrast, figures for Squibb 
& Sons, whose financial showing 
has fairly paralleled that of Merck (see 
table), show a price-earnings ratio of 
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MERCK MARKET HISTORY: Shaded 
area shows price range of combined 
common stocks of Sharpe & Dohme, 
Parke-Davis, and Squibb. Solid line 
shows yearly mid-points of Merck & Co. 
For corresponding Squibb market his- 
tory, look right. 
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12.5, a yield of 3.5%. Both companies 
are up to their ears in antibiotics, both 
are engaged in widespread research. 
Yet Squibb seems to have been over- 
looked—apparently because it produces 
no “wonder drug.” 

Merck has capitalized dramatically 
on discoveries like streptomycin and 
cortisone. Most of the verve in family- 
run Merck has been supplied for the 
last quarter century by nervy, risk-tak- 
ing 57-year-old board chairman George 
W. Merck. His willingness to gamble, 
plus his knack of prompt cashing in on 
new developments, has made his outfit 
the darling of the Street. 

By jumping the gun with strepto- 
mycin in 1946, Merck was in commer- 
cial production a full year ahead of 
Squibb and its other competitors, raked 
in the dollars on this initially wide- 
profit margin item (price has since been 
reduced 97%). A similar routine was 
followed with cortisone last year, but 
its limited availability created a back- 
fire that almost cost the company its 
hard-won reputation. Shortages gave 
rise to ugly black market rumors that 
were squelched only after a strenuous 
education program. 

Merck’s trigger-happy finger hasn’t 
always squeezed the production gun at 
the right time. A decade ago its re- 
searchers sank a pile of money into 
vitamin research—and a synthetic proc- 
ess popped up that transformed the 
pile of capital into a junkpile of worth- 
less equipment. Merckmen’s fingers 
were still burned when penicillin came 
along; convinced that early synthesis 
was a sure bet, they kept output to a 
pilot-plant rate. But synthesized peni- 
cillin never arrived; both Pfizer and 
Squibb took the play away with their 
large-scale fermentation operations. 
Merck didn’t recover from this blow to 
pocket and pride until 1946. 

Squibb, run by conservative board 
chairman Carleton H. Palmer and presi- 
dent Lowell P. Weicker, has a less 
turbulent history. Their slower mov- 
ing company is a far cry from the 
day in 1858 when ex-naval surgeon 

Edward Robinson Squibb started to 
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SQUIBB MARKET HISTORY: Shaded 
area shows price range of combined 
common stocks of Merck, Sharpe & 
Dohme, and Parke-Davis. Solid line 
shows yearly mid-points of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. 
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10-Year Comparison, Merck vs. Squibb 
(in millions of dollars) 
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Squibb, 26%. 





Sales Net Income Assets Av. Market Price 

Squibb Merck Squibb Merck Squibb Merck Squibb Merck 
1941.... 23.8 39.6 2.2 3.1 24.3 26.8 a 5 
1942.... 32.9 43.5 2.4 2.8 26.2 32.7 8 5 
1948.... 42.4 57.9 2.4 3.5 33.9 $7.5 10 7 
lone... Sie 52.7 2.3 2.2 37.5 34.0 ll 6 
1945.... 53.5 55.6 2.5 2.3 40.9 36.3 15 7 
1946.. 59.8 61.5 5.1 6.0 51.1 46.3 23 ll 
1947.... 68.2 68.3 5.5 6.2 60.8 51.6 19 9 
1948.... 73.4 72.9 3.6 8.4 62.4 60.7 13 9 
1949.... 82.2 69.5 6.8 6.8 70.8 67.9 16 12 
1950.... 87.5 94.0 8.0 11.2 80.1 81.4* 18 18 


*As of June 30, 1951, Merck’s asset lead had widened to $93.4 million over 
Squibb’s $89.4 million. Recent stock prices more than reflected this: Merck, 34; 








manufacture ether and medicinal items 
in Brooklyn. Ether is still a big Squibb 
product, and it has been joined by 370 
other items—but Merck boasts of 
1,000. Sales of antibiotics—penicillin, 
streptomycin and dihydrostreptomycin 
—now account for 40% of sales. Vitamin 
products, including B-12, represent an- 
other 80%. Long identified with pro- 
prietaries and toiletries, Squibb finds 
such items dwindling in importance 
under the impact of ethical lines. 


i 
’ 
; 
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Weicker has just reported on the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951: record 
sales of $100 million, up 14%, and earn- 
ings of $9.7 million, a 20% boost despite 
a tax hike of nearly 100%. But he is 
still running behind Merck; the latter’s 
first half this year shows sales of $60 
million, earnings of $7.2 million, com- 
pared with 1950’s $40 million and $3.9 
million. 

Both companies are bolstering their 
growth positions, each spending about 





SQUIBB CHAIRMAN PALMER (RIGHT), with son and Squibbman Lowell Palmer 
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$4 million on research. Expanding pro- 
ductive facilities are also in the cards, 
with Merck spending $32 million, 
Squibb a more modest $13 million. 
Each has had to resort to new financing, 
Merck with a recent issue of $25 mil- 
lion convertible second preferred, and 
Squibb in June with a sale of 300,000 
shares of common at $51.25 per share. 
4nd both have sweetened their stock- 
holders with stock splits—Merck in 
September, 3-1, and Squibb in June, 
2-1. 

Selling recently at 35, Merck keeps 
its edge over Squibb at 26. Helping to 
strengthen this margin is Merck's di- 
versification project. Earlier this year it 
bought the West-Coast Marine Mag- 
nesium Products Company which man- 
ufactures from sea water a line of 
magnesium salts used in pharmaceuti- 
cals, table and industrial salts, deter- 
gents, printing inks, paints, varnishes, 
rubber compounding. Having spurted 
past Squibb in 1950, Merck seems de- 
termined to broaden the gap by taking 
a fling at industrial chemicals. The de- 
termination, apparently, is worth hard 
cash to investors: last week Squibb— 
no drug on the market—was selling at 
almost twice book value. A share of 
Merck was going for five times its asset 
worth. 


BIRD IN HAND 


LaTE 1n September percolating David 
Sarnoff, RCA’s world-girdling states- 
man, came to rest (temporarily) where 
they love him best. The stopover, long 
enough to celebrate his 45th year in 
radio as loyal engineers dedicated the 
sprawling RCA Princeton, N. J., Re- 
search Labs, the “David Sarnoff Re- 
search Center,” gave the ambitious 
board chairman an opportunity to tell 
his bright-eyed legions of three inven- 
tions he wanted before his golden an- 
niversary. 

The general’s three birds in the bush: 





SARNOFF AND PLAQUE: surprise! 





an electronic amplifier of light for tele- 
vision, a TV picture recorder, and an 
electronic air-conditioner for the home. 

Five days later, in RCA’s Camden, 
N. J., headquarters, President Frank M. 
Folsom (not waiting for 1956) an- 
nounced that RCA would be waist- 
deep in the lush home air-conditioner 
field by January 1, 1952. An engineer- 
ing miracle? No, a sound business 
venture. 

After a detailed study of the field, 
RCA made a deal with old, reliable 
Fedders-Quiggan of Buffalo: F-Q to 
manufacture conditioners for RCA-Vic- 
tor in a sleek RCA-designed package. 

Effect on the industry? Plenty. None 
of the top three sellers (Carrier, York, 
Trane) can possibly match the RCA 
distribution system, or the technician- 
availability of the RCA service com- 
pany. Quality? F-Q (’50 sales, $33 mil- 
lion—all black years since *383) heavy 
dealer with the automotive industry, 
makes a sound air-conditioner (one in- 
dustry leader recently admitted: “bas- 
ically, they're all alike”). Capacity? 
F-Q, which usually gets into heavy pro- 
duction in January, has already begun 
to grind out coolers for warehousing, 
claims it can meet its own sales and 
RCA’s too. 

To the casual observer, RCA’s two 
big guns were hardly synchronized. To 
a close reader of news releases there 
was additional confusion: while an 
October 2 press sheet had Folsom an- 
nouncing the air-conditioning venture 
in Camden, the busy president was 
actually in Rome whirlwinding through 
a 19-day European trip. 


WILMINGTON 
CONCENTRATE 


FOR THIRTY weary years massive $2.1 
billion E. I. duPont de Nemours and 
Co. has served as a sitting duck for a 
long succession of trust-busting U. S. 
Attorneys General. With 20 anti-trust 
suits brought against it in that period, 
the embattled chemical Goliath’s score 
runs something like this: civil cases— 
one conviction, one dismissal without 
trial, one consent decree; criminal 
cases: one acquittal after trial, one 
quashed, two nole prossed, seven nolo 
contendere. 

Anti-trust Division Davids have Du- 
Pont one down, five to go after the 
recent ruling that it entered restraint- 
of-trade agreements with Imperial 
Chemical Industries (Great Britain) 
and Remington Arms Co. Products in- 
volved in the seven-year-old civil ac- 
tion included explosives and other com- 
pounds of cellulose such as rayon and 
cellophane, paints, varnishes and 


lacquers, pigments and colors, fertil- 
synthetic rubber, 


izers, insecticides, 
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polythene and nylon. At Government's 
request, the court may now compel 
DuPont to license patents on the 
singled-out items to anyone, on terms 
laid down by the court. 

DuPont which specializes in develop- 
ments too huge for less talent-stocked, 
smaller-bankrolled outfits, is peculiarly 
vulnerable to charges of bigness and 
monopoly. It accounts for roughly 8% 
of the total chemical business—though 
other firms are larger in paints, plas 
tics, viscose and acetate rayon, nitrogen 
products, photographic film, insecti- 
cides. For a long time it was eager to 
license others to produce nylon, but 
until Chemstrand (Forses, July 15, 
1951, p. 20) came along, it couldn’ 
find anyone to venture upon this multi- 
million job. In the past DuPont has 
been liberal in its licensing of patents, 
making more than 5,000 (70% of total) 
available to others. 

Defending bigness, serious, slende: 
president Crawford Greenewalt con- 
tends that most small companies find 
their most profitable field in business 
opportunities which open out of larger- 
scale manufacturing. Cellophane, for 
example, has sparked the growth of 
some 300 small concerns who provide 
an annual payroll of $120 million for 
40,000 workers. 

DuPont was a $258 million Wilming- 
ton, Del., powder company until 1915, 
when it started its fabulous chemical 
career with War I profits. Since then. 
the company has grown largely through 
research: 12% of its present gross assets 
is accounted for by acquisitions of other 
companies; its General Motors share 
holdings represent 18%; 54% came 
through internal growth. 

Now spending $40 million a year on 
test-tubing, DuPonters still ask them 
selves the question: What are you go. 
ing to do with it now that you have it? 
New products are fine, but the com. 
pany must be in a position to take ad: 
vantage of its few successful finds on a 
scale large enough to pay for the bright 
ideas that don’t pan out. 

DuPont’s 1926 venture into nitrogen 
fixation took 10 years and $27 million 
before profits offset earlier losses. The 
first commercial pound of nylon was 
sold in 1940 after a decade of inten- 
sive development to the tune of $27 
million. About $43 million went into 
the development of dyes before a dol- 
lar of profit was turned, and more 
than $30 million went into the improve 
ment of rayon. 

A unique conception of itself as a 
“concentration” of money, skills and 
management is basic to the philosophy 
of this giant plunger. This concept en- 
abled it to build and operate the Han- 
ford Engineering Works to manufac 
ture War II plutonium. And, despite 
continued slingshooting by the Justice 
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Department, the same “concentration” 
induced other government agencies to 
hand DuPont a mammoth H-bomb 
project. “Its the customer,” aphorizes 
Greenewalt, “who casts the vote to de- 
termine how big any company should 
be.” 


OLDEST COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD 


UNDER THE great chandelier of an old 
baronial hall in the north Sweden town 
of Falun, directors of Stora Koppar- 
bergs (“The Great Copper Mountain 
Company’) will soon gather amid 
medieval trappings for the 604th an- 
nual dinner of the world’s oldest com- 
mercial enterprise. Stora’s directorate, 
however, will merely be commemo- 
rating the grant of a royal charter to 
the company by King Magnus Ericks- 
son in 1347. Actually, Kopparbergs cop- 
per and iron outcroppings have been 
worked by peasants of the Falun since 
the 11th Century, and the joint stock 
company’s name and commercial or- 
ganization appear in records dating to 
1288. 

It was the founding of the town of 
Liibeck and the penetration of the 
Hansa merchants into Sweden in the 
14th Century that broke the medieval 
isolation of Sweden’s economy and sug- 
gested to King Magnus the idea of a 
copper monopoly to exploit mineral 
wealth both for private gain and to 
fatten the royal purse. The German 
concept of royal franchises was quickly 
applied, and the 1347 Charter declares 
the jealous prerogative of the crown in 
Great Copper Mountain’s control: “Any- 
one who, contrary to our behest, ag- 
grandizes himself as (unlawful) leader 
shall be taken and secluded in our 
bailiffs prison until the day we come 
ourselves.” 

The tithe taken from Stora’s mining 
and smelting by the Swedish kings fi- 
nanced royal forays upon the continent. 
There is no record of any visit of the 
royal person to Falun to mete out royal 
justice. Instead, the $25 million (equi- 
valent to almost half a billion dollars 
today) that poured inte the regal cof- 
fers funded King Gustav Adolphus’ ill- 
advised expedition into the heart of 
Europe for the Thirty Years War and 
made Sweden for several centuries the 
dominant military and commercial force 
in Europe. 

The rich lodes of Great Copper 
Mountain were honeycombed into ex- 
haustion by 1700, and Sweden’s five 
centuries of absolute domination of 
world copper trade came to an end. 
When U.S. copper took over world 


markets in the 19th Century, the Falun, 


workings were abandoned, although 
sporadic revivals of activity continued 
until World War II. Today all that re- 
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American Swedish News Exchange 
“THE GREAT COPPER MINE AT FALUN” as shown in an 18-century print; 


below, 1951 remains of Stora Kopparbergs’ non-ferrous mountain 








mains of the Great Copper Mountain is 
an immense pit filled with the rain 
water of centuries. In all, some half 
million tons of pure copper had been 
extracted from this fabulous Eldorado 
under the royal grant. 

Today the Great Copper Mountain 
Company's seventh century of solvent 
management controls a vast empire of 
far-flung forest tracts, pulp and paper 
plants, iron and steel mills, hydroelec- 
tric generating stations and lines, and a 
bristle of heavy chemical industries. In 
the dense forest of north-central Swe- 
den, where once immense quantities of 
wood were cut to bank the fires used 
to break up copper ores in the mines, 
even richer stands of timber now re- 
main than when originally acquired six 
centuries ago. Planning its yield for 
centuries into the future, Stora allows 
nothing to deplete capital stands. 

Today Stora Kopparbergs’ socially- 
conscious management, headed by soft- 
spoken, long-visioned Hakan Abenius, 
continues to render tribute to the gov- 
ernment of Sweden as it has for cen- 
turies. A high proportion of its profits 
flow into Sweden’s treasury to fund the 
welfare demands of Sweden’s socialist 
economy. Stora itself maintains a huge 
complex of “welfare” institutions, in- 
cluding employee-holiday homes at the 
seaside, agricultural schools, deraonstra- 
tion farms and domestic schools. 

But for all these concessions to the 
welfare state, Stora’s management con- 
tinues into its seventh century of pri- 
vate enterprise with quiet, unruffled 
disregard for world upheavals and 
alarms, cocking a confident, calculating 
eye toward the centuries still to come. 


TWO BABIES A YEAR 


In 1906, four-year-old Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing needed three 
things: cash, a bookkeeper and an of- 
fice boy. To save on the first, the man- 
agement decided to hire one man for 
the second and third. Two young men 





3M IN 1902: 
a better way to make a living .. . 





applied—a husky Swedish chap and a 
frail Scottish wisp of a lad who 
thought there must be a better way to 
make a living than working his father’s 
South Dakota farm. MM & M actually 
picked the Big Swede; but fortunately 
for young Willie MacKnight, he 
dropped out of competition on the 
Monday he was supposed to start work. 

Ever since, wispy Will MacKnight 
has been doing nicely by avoiding com- 
petition. Now board chairman, he has 
(1) developed such high-profit special- 
ties as Scotch tape,- color-fast roofing 
granules, Scotchlite reflective sheeting, 
and 1,000 other adhesives, abrasives 
and coatings; (2) run sales from a pid- 
dling $3.5 million in 1932 to a substan- 
tial $153 million in 1950; and (38) 
made the 3M Company a kind of mini- 
ature DuPont in the growth-goggling 
eyes of Wall Street. As Forses went 
to press, 3M common at 45 was quoted 
at a superoptimistic 22.4 times earnings 
(first half of 1951, $1.00 per share). 
Even fabulous Merck, the wonder-drug 
darling of the growth speculators (see 
page 16), barely tops this with a times- 
earnings ratio of 22.6. 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing* 
was begun—and named—with an eye on 
the 1902 stock market, which went for 
mining the way 1951 goes for chemicals 
and oils. The Amalgamated Copper 
Trust was being floated and oversub- 
scribed at twice its asset value; the 
Boston Bigelows were extracting heaps 
of native copper and profits from 
Michigan’s Calumet peninsula. In St. 
Paul, the Boston of the Northwest, 3M’s 
founders thought they could turn a 
good dollar on Crystal Bay corundum, 
a natural abrasive they thought could 
compete with widely-used Canadian 
corundum. They had troubles. Crystal 
Bay corundum turned out to be greatly 
inferior to the Canadian variety. Even 
for sandpaper, it was no good, Car- 
borundum was synthesized, and Min- 
nesota Mining was demoralized, 

No college man, bookkeeper-sweeper 
MacKnight saw what his bosses didn’t 
see: the need for skirting the competi- 
tion instead of bucking it. From 3M’s 
seemingly worthless mountains of min- 
eral, he helped develop a cloth-mount- 
ed abrasive for the metal industry 
which was an improvement over emery. 
It was a unique product, and com- 
manded a unique profit margin. Secre- 
tive and thrifty—he was buying 3M 
shares at 10c apiece even while living 





*Which does no mining but lots of 
quarrying and manufacturing. MM & M 
is classed by Standard ¢> Poor's under 
“miscellaneous,” by Financial World un- 
der “plastics” and asked Forses to con- 
sider it under “chemicals.” 
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on bread and  cheese—MacKnight 
ground the operation to fiscal smooth- 
ness, was ready to do some hiring him- 
self by 1921. He needed a technical 
man who could keep production 
standards uniform, but when college- 
trained Richard Carlton presented his 
credentials (electrical engineer, War I 
aviator) Scottish Will MacKnight de- 
cided he was overqualified and too ex- 
pensive at $60 a month. Carlton was 
then, in his own words, “a goofus bird 
who knew where he'd been but not 
where he was going,” but had enough 
chemistry to know there was work for 
him at 3M. The company was turning 
out a number of standard industrial 
abrasives, and the need to out-research 
the competition was glaring. He got 
MacKnight to change his mind, and 
after 19 years Minnesota Mining had 
its first “standards man.” 

On the surface, nothing very impor- 
tant happened in the next decade or so. 
But in 1923 another young “college 
feller” turned up and talked nis way 
into a job: Lloyd Hatch, fresh out of 
Minnesota U., wanted to try out his 
brand-new knowledge at 3M. fhe dour 
MacKnight was, as usual, reluctant; he 
thought the young whippersnapper 
might steal the company’s chemical 
secrets. What he said was: “There’s 
no future for a chemist in a sandpaper 
factory.” Nettled by the thorny Scot, 
Hatch offered to work at half the going 
rate for a graduate chemist, a proposi- 
tion which MacKnight couldn’t resist. 

At Minnesota, Hatch had “run inter- 
ference for the double degree,” i.e., 
taken a degree in chemistry with busi- 
ness courses on the side. He realized 
the urgency of keeping the line of com- 
munications between research and 


management “not only open, but ac- 
tive,” has been preaching and practis- 
ing this tenet ever since. In bluenosed, 
red-cheeked St. Paul and in 3M’s 19 
sales cities, there are almost as many 
technical men as salesmen (present 
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ratio: 700 to 1,000). If a furniture 
maker complains his grinding wheels 
aren't lasting as long as he expected, 
if a druggist needs transparent Scotch 
tape wide enough to completely cover 
prescription labels, there’s a tech rep 
along with the division sales manager 
to analyze and report back to Research. 

But Hatch and his researchers need 
more than field reports to support their 
“uninhibited research to find unin- 
habited markets.” They need money, 
intestinal fortitude, and management 
sympathy—all, perhaps, different ex- 
pressions for the same thing. Only the 
“golden touch” is apparent in Wall 
Street, 1,025 miles away; the money 
poured into research ratholes is highly 
visible in the St. Paul office. And in 
Scottish Will MacKnight’s Scotch tape 
outfit, all ratholes are made of glass. 
Some recent ones: 

® Five years ago 8M, which uses 
almost as much maroon and gold paint 
as the University of Minnesota, devel- 
oped a fade-proof maroon pigment. 
One Detroit automogul had his car 
painted with 3M’s maroon, and a long- 
standing need of the paint industry 
seemed ready to become a new Minne- 
sota Mining market. But maroon lost 
favor as a car color, the pigment never 
went into mass production, and MM & 
M is left with a cluster of non-fading, 
maroon water towers around its St. 
Paul plants—and a dead loss for its 
trouble. 

® More recently, a synthetic fiber 
was cooked up that looked like a 
natural for hospital blankets. It was 
porous enough to pass air, light enough 
to be comfortable, impervious to blood 
and water. It too looked like a quick- 
opening market for Hatch’s golden 
gophers. But after thousands of dollars 
worth of development, 3M’s chemists 
couldn’t get the stuff to launder. Re- 
sult: hospitals still use rubber blankets. 

® Most heart-wrenching of Mac- 
Knight’s ratholes is the auto undercoat- 
ing market. Developed single-handedly 
by Minnesota Mining, the original un- 
derseal was made on a rubber base as 
a long-lasting, quality item. Carmakers 
snapped up the idea, promoted cheaper, 
more brittle compounds through their 
own dealers. Somewhat to its-surprise, 
3M found itself on a soft shoulder 
watching the automen roll up profit 
mileage on its idea. Research benefits 
to the motorist are fine, glowers Mac- 
Knight, and adds with a bookkeeper’s 
directness: “But we're in this thing for 
profit.” 

This chancy aspect of 3M’s variety 
of ventures is no happenstance. It’s in- 
digenous to a corporation with no bas- 
ically integrated line on which to ex- 
pand (as, for example, Monsanto's 
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plastics). MacKnight has compounded 
his high operating income (25.9% of 
sales over the last 18 years) on spe- 
cialty-quality items from all points of 
the scientific spectrum. “They'd con- 
sider us senile if we didn’t have a new 
baby every six months,” is Lloyd 
Hatch’s way of describing the opera- 
tion. When one of his 700 researchers 
comes up with a new idea, chunky, 
pink-cheeked Hatch as Research Vice- 
Presicient and chief midwife has to de- 
cide ~vhether it’s a golden egg or just 
cn egg. 

Continued growth depends not only 
cn Hatch’s research astuteness and 
business acuteness but on (1) avoid- 
ance of direct competition, with its 
high advertising-selling costs and (2) 
a battery of potent patent lawyers to 
protect newly-Hatched items until they 
can pay for their research. Gestation 
period for most new products, accord- 
ing to the Research VP, is anywhere 
from 7 to 12 years; a two-year spread, 
accomplished for some of the Scotch 
tape lines, is in the “miraculous con- 
ception” rather than the “expectant” 
class. 

Typical 8M baby is the development 
of fluorocarbons (organic chemicals 
with an atom of fluorine replacing one 
of hydrogen) demonstrated last month 
in St. Paul’s Minnesota Club by one 
of Macknight’s ex-college-professor 





CARLTON: 
in the growth-goggled eyes of Wall Street, miraculous conception 
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chemists. Pure research started in 1944, 
when 3M took over from a Penn State 
scientist a continuous process cell 
which effects the atom exchange by 
electrolysis. Aside from helping the 
market behavior of 3M common (which 
moved from 10 to 50 during the six 
years of fluorocarbon research), the 
rroject so far has netted only a stack 
of patents on fluorocarbonic acids— 
good for 17 years of market exploita- 
tion. Three announced possibilities: 
(1) a non-toxic fire extinguisher which 
promises to be more efficient than the 
standard product but also a good deal 
more expensive; (2) other carbofluo- 
rides with such low surface tensions 
they are super-detergent and a seeming 
natural for textile dyes; (3) a 50% 
fluorine film which looks like cello- 
phane but doesn’t burn—suitable for 
permanent photographic film records. 
To fully exploit the last-named, how- 
ever, Minnesota Mining might have to 
leave its maverick status and buck big, 
heavy-advertising Eastman Kodak, a 
disadvantage that will become more 
frequent as 3M gets bigger. 
MacKnight’s hit-’em-where-they-ain’t 
marketing is only possible in a com- 
pany where management men talk like 
chemists and chemists talk like man- 
agement men. Indeed, MacKnight and 
Carlton—neither of whom are chemists 
—are the best chemists in Minnesota 
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Mining. But aside from 50-year-old 
Hatch, the chemist who talks like a 
businessman, 3M’s 12,000 other em- 
ployees are specialists, not entre- 
preneurs. They work in a state of old- 
fashioned secrecy (the green pass will 
get you into the adhesives plant but 
it takes a special red one to get you 
into the abrasives factory across the 
street). They chuckle over their suc- 
cess in beating DuPont to the patents 
on fluorocarbon acids, and explain it 
by calling the No. 1 Chemical Com- 
pany a “musclebound bureaucracy”— 
but as 3M grows, it is also bound, so 
to speak, to get more musclebound. 
And MacKnight has committed him- 
self as much to unlimited growth as 
to uninhibited research. At 65, with 
the pale face and steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles of a bookkeeper, he has the soul 
of a clipper ship magnate, the expan- 
sionist dedication of Max Weber's 
“ideal type” of capitalist. (He also has 
more than a million of 3M’s 7,971,282 
shares of common; every time the mar- 
ket loses a point, Willie MacKnight 
loses a million dollars—and vice versa.) 
His latest adventure is Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing International, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary formed to 
market the 3M line in Canada, Eng- 
land, France, Brazil, Germany and 
Mexico. To $1.5 million assets from 
the remains of the old Durex Abrasives 
Corporation,® 3M will add $2.5 million 
from its earnings, in the hopes of: (1) 
getting a yearly revenue of $30 mil- 
lion on 3M sales abroad, and (2) get- 
ting the profits back home in dollar 
form. “Without War III,” says Mac- 
Knight in his matter-of-fact way, “we 
are sure of wide acceptance.” Since the 
venture will not cost over 5% of 3M’s 
net worth (last December’s assets: $131 
million), the company is “justified in 
taking a limited gamble.” Owl-eyed, 
bony-nosed Bob Young, who handled 
Durex and heads 3M International, in- 
sists the latter is “not a new venture— 
were simply picking up some well- 
established businesses.” As far as any 
foreign subsidiary can be considered 
“well-established,” Young’s analysis is 
sound as the dollars he hopes to bring 
back. Wet-or-Dry sandpaper, one of 
8M’s early brand names, is known all 
over the world—in Australia, for in- 
stance, it’s virtually a synonym for 
waterproof sandpaper—and even Scotch 





*A combine of nine U. S. sandpaper 
manufacturers, permitted under the Webb- 
Pomerene act to pool their export activi- 
ties. The overlapping Durex Corporation, 
which owns manufacturing facilities 
abroad, was dissolved by a Boston judge. 
The “child of another generation, con- 
ceived in sin,” it took 1% years and 
$250,000 in lawyers’ fees to put together. 
Minnesota Mining owned 284% of both 
Durex companies. 


















































3M INTERNATIONAL’S YOUNG: 
gamble or established business? 


tape and Scotchlite were given a lim- 
ited merchandising play by Durex. 

What about MacKnight’s stockhold- 
ers, now that 3M is moving into the 
big leagues? In the last seven years 
they have watched the market push 3M 
from 8 to 45 or 50 while book value 
has gone from $3.43 to a comparatively 
modest $9.87. Meanwhile, the divi- 
dend payout has averaged less than 
35%. Last month MacKnight talked, 
sotto voce, of a “more liberal” policy; 
but with $9.6 million owing to banks, 
and net this year off 10% (while sales 
are up 30%), it is difficult to see how 
he can keep the dividend at its new 
indicated rate of $1.00, pay EP taxes, 
and still continue his hand-over-assets 
growth climb. One aid in this respect 
is his $5 million yearly writeoff for 
depreciation which, says he, is “tax- 
free money.” 

If any group can live up to the tre- 
mendous future now built into the price 
of 3M common, it is probably Mac- 
Knight and his sober group of St. Paul 
capitalists. Even direct competition, 
where it can’t be sidestepped, doesn’t 
faze the Minnesotans. A couple of years 
ago an Eastern surgical tapemaker 
started to turn out industrial tapes 
without respect for 8M’s_ legalproof 
patents. For six months 3M peddled 
surgical tape up and down the Mis- 
sissippi River; the competition saw the 
light, is now turning out industrial tape 
under license from Minnesota Mining. 
Researcher Hatch describes his top 
brass as having “sympathy tempered 
with good Scotch judgment.” Outsiders 
would describe 3M’s management more 
simply: Scotch judgment. 
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FIELD DAY 


A BIRTHDAY party at Marshall Field’s, 
intones board chairman Houghton Mc- 
Bain, “must add to the dignity of our 
name.” When Chicago’s most-touted 
department store turns 100 next year, 
there will be no fireworks on the roof, 
no sound-trucks blaring. But, hopes 
McBain, there'll be plenty of printed 
pyrotechnics. 

That was the sum and substance of 
a high-level confab among McBain, 
VP Larry Sizer, General Manager 
Harold (not “Hal”) Nutting, and PR 
henchman Carl Guldager. Reasoned 
they: defense mobilization and a tight 
moneybelt would rule out elaborate 
hoopla even if it could be done “in 
character” with the Loop Leviathan’s 
dowagerish dignity. Besides, the coun- 
try has been glutted with centennials 
(Illinois Central, Erie R.R., Pepperell 
Mills, Delaware Lackawanna, Singer 
Sewing Machine). A couple of books, 
revolving around Marshall Field’s well- 
stocked library of service anecdotes, 
were the only concrete gimmicks to 
tumble out of the conference. 

About that time an unemployed 
Time researcher, Helen Douglas, wan- 
dered into Guldager’s office. She had 
heard about the centennial and thought 
MF could use her talent. Guldager 
agreed, hired her to tour the ladies’ 
slicks (only the best) with the good 
news about Field’s natal day. Sizer, 






MARSHALL FIELD I: 
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Guldager and ex-researcher Douglas 
have been pounding publisher’s row 
ever since. To document the big story 
for the ages, MF “encouraged” ex-em- 
ployee Emily Kimbrough to wrap up 
some of her reminiscences in humorous 
book form; Lloyd Wendt and Herman 
Kogan will scratch out a corporate 
history. 

Asked to improve on a century’s mer- 
chandising experience for the event, 
section heads did a lot of puzzled head- 
scratching, came up with four ideas: 
(1) Marshall Field motifs (clock, 
dome, main aisle) on specially designed 
Skinner fabrics for scarves, blouses, up- 
holstery; (2) Carter lingerie in multi- 
colored nylon, if the chemists can turn 
the trick; (3) for young ‘uns, a Cen- 
tury of Toys cavalcade; (4) the usual 
fashion shows. 

Kicking all this off will be a January 
birthday party. McBain will toss this 
single centennial fling not for Marshall 
Field, but for 2,000 Chicagoans. Senior 
employees, bigname suppliers and Chi- 
cago’s 400 will ogle and be ogled by 
MF’s alumni (e.g., ex-employees) who 
have graduated to better things.* 
Among them: Chicago’s Mayor Martin 
Kennelly, once a_ stockboy; sarong- 
swinging Dorothy Lamour, who chauf- 
feured an elevator; Melvin Douglas; 


*No current MF payroller ventures to 
express it in just this way. 
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Burt Lancaster; Arlene Dahl; Felix 
Adler. To ring in the subway trade, 
which now accounts for more of Field’s 
$150 million gross than ever before, 
McBain’s blowout will be televised. If 
material shortages permit, the party will 
be followed by a cornerstone-laying on 
Field’s projected shopping center at 
suburban Skokie. 

Yet, midst the fuss and feathers, 
longviewed, shortspoken Harold Nut- 
ting hints 1952 may also be another 
and sadder sort of milestone. The first 
100 years are reputedly the hardest, 
says he, but retailing as it was even 15 
years ago is growing less easy. As 
manufacturers tighten their grip on 
pricing formulae, department store 
markup freedom may soon be gone en- 
tirely, leaving stores with less gross to 
pay for frills. When that day comes, 
sighs Nutting, super-service—sold at 
Field’s each year at an estimated $1 to 
$3 million—will be as outdated as Mrs. 
O’Leary’s lantern. 

But this anniversary, reiterates Mc- 
Bain, will be in keeping with tradition 
whatever the future brings. And con- 
scious of old Marshall I’s steel-grey eye 
peering down from the painting above 
his back, he hastens to add, “Whatever 
the Centennial costs, I haven't the 
faintest doubt it will pay out in dollars 
to the stockholders.” 


LONE CAR COOLER 


One pay last summer a bevy of Dallas 
telephone operators jerked off their 
headsets and stomped out of the ex- 
change. Their gripe had nothing to do 
with pay or hours of work—but with 
the absence of air-conditioning. No one, 
they boiled over, had the right to ask 
them to work in an inferno. 

During the Southwest’s summers, 
every five-stool hamburger stand is re- 
frigerated—no one would come in for a 
glass of water if it weren't. Ministers 
ask their congregations for air-condi- 
tioning first, a new pipe organ second. 
Ten years ago a 25-year-old car dis- 
tributor asked the automotive industry 
the same question: “Why are cars the 
missing link in the air-conditioning 
chain?” His name was N. J. “Dick” 
Desanders, Jr.; he owned a half-inter- 
est in his father’s Lone Star Olds-Cadil- 
lac Company; and his question brought 
bothered refusals to talk about the “air- 
conditioning headache.” 

(Detroit is still cool to the car-cool- 
ing market; General Motors is “look- 
ing at it closely,” Chrysler has been 
“experimenting for some time,” Ford 
has done “minor research”—but none 
plans to manufacture conditioners for 
passenger cars.) 

It was exasperation from the heat 
and from Detroit’s arbitrary brushoffs 
more than the scent of profit that urged 
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DESANDERS: “it’s attracting attention” 


Desanders into auto-air-conditioning. 
By last September, the air urge had led 
blunt, black-haired Dick Desanders to 
resign from his father’s East Texas dis- 
tributorship (which took in $9 million 
last year), get into the auto-cooling 
business for fair, 

When ex-Major Desanders put some 
engineers on the problem after his 
army discharge in 1944, they treated 
an auto as they would part of a house 
—a bit of installation here, a bit of 
insulation there. But broad exposed sur- 
faces, door and roof leaks make a car 
quite different from a room. Desanders 
insisted on an air-conditioner that would 
fit a car as it was, without stuffing leaks 
and tacking on insulation. By 1946, he 
had 100 units, which he sold to Lone 
Star customers at $300 less than cost. 
When their reactions came in, he re- 
calls, “we knew we had a business.” 

Customers who traveled the Indio 
desert and the road to Acapulco raved 
their OKs. One department store mogul 
dictated 20 pages of operational data 
to back up his enthusiasm. A Houston 
retailer was caught in a California sand- 
storm with the temperature at 1385 de- 
grees, rolled up the windows and 
waited out the blow in comfort. 

Next year the junior Desanders 
turned out 1,000 units, sold them all 
during the three hottest months. Car 
owners jumped at the chance to pre- 
serve their coiffures from the wind, to 
reduce traffic noises, to chuckle at other 
motorists gaping at their rolled-up win- 
dows on a 107-degree day. 

With a staff of 20, Desanders esti- 
mates some 5,000 cars on the road now 
mount his accessory. His own plant 
turns out 40 of the unit’s 60 parts— 
most of the cast and stamped com- 
ponents come from Detroit and Cleve- 








PACKAGE TRAY DUCT of Desanders’ “ 
grills. Thermometers show 72° inside car, 98° outside. Below, refrigeration unit 
installed in trunk of Texas car which—naturally—is a Cadillac. 


land suppliers. This year’s model, his 
sixth, packs enough power to cool a 
room 30 feet square, sells for $645. Al- 
though he claims profit margins are still 
slim, Desanders expects his industry 
“to bloom and grow.” Furthermore, “It 
damn well better bloom and grow next 
year.” 

“Frigikar,” as he has registered it, 
uses a Servel-built compressor installed 
under the hood and driven by the 
crankshaft pulley. Its condensing coil 
fits between radiator and grille, and the 
evaporating coil—about the size of a 
two-suiter—is mounted in the trunk, be- 
hind the rear seat and below the pack- 
age tray. The refrigerant used is Freon 
(F-12), a non-toxic, odorless gas with 
a boiling point of —20 degrees Fahren- 
heit at sea level. Next year, to widen 
the market, Desanders hopes to have a 
“Frigikar, Jr.” to retail for about $300. 
For the present, Frigikar is holding 


Frigikar” is flanked by warm air return 





its sales outlets to a couple of dozen— 
all car dealers in Texas, Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, Florida, and Okla- 
homa. Desanders wants “to be able to 
give the dealers something to sell, 
rather than scatter the fire.” He also 
wants “to handle the sales through car 
dealers exclusively.” 

President Dick and his 20 manufac- 
turing people aren’t shooting for mass 
distribution over the short haul, al- 
though they are aware that “there is 
going to be competition.” Against the 
time when Lone Star’s scion won't be 
the lone car-conditioner, he’s getting 
ready to build a new plant designed 
to duplicate any climatic condition. 
“Development,” says he, “is more im- 
portant than mere volume. The indus- 
try is attracting attention and we're 
ready to meet it.” 

Meanwhile, Desanders’ Texas zephyrs 
had stirred up some dust in Detroit. 
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Last month General Motors sent anony. 
mous questionnaires to Southwest and 
Pacific Coast car owners, asking 
whether they would buy air condi- 
tioners at $650 (limited demand price), 


at $450 (mass production price) orf fled 
“at any price.” fore 
uat 

MAN THE SLIPSTICKS! - 
“Ma didn’t want her boy to be a i 
soldier, so she trained the dear to be ens 
an engineer.” is 


With pungent elaborations, this js 
how Lehigh University draftables view ( 
the deferment of engineering students, 


But to U.S. industry, already scraping me 
the bottom of the barrel for slipstick 
wielders, prospects of fewer engineer J w, 
ing recruits through competition with J ¢,, 
the armed services just isn’t funny. ] |, 
Where will industry get the platoons of ple 
engineers needed to man the nation’s | ,, 
mushrooming war plant? Nobody | 4, 
knows. pr 
Lavish come-ons to engineers in | 4, 
newspaper pages document the hot J 4, 
fight to corral technicians. Talent scouts } },, 
are lined up at engineering school doors | _,,, 
with scholarships and grants, bait for pr 
coy juniors and seniors. Salary offers to | 4, 
green graduates are running as high as 
$6,500, with doctoral candidates going to 
at a $3,000 premium. One MIT prize - 
pupil insisted on two months’ paid J 5 
vacation before starting—and got it. te 
Appalling probability for manage- @ 
ment men is an even wider gap be SI 
tween supply and demand as defense § ¢, 


activity broadens. At General Electric’s 
Schenectady works, the shortage of en- 
gineers is reported as “not only acute, 
but becoming desperate.” GE says it is 
“impossible” to fill even current needs. 
Westinghouse Electric’s Pittsburgh tech- 
nical staff “has never regained ful ] ; 
strength since the war,” and expects 
the situation to worsen. Dow Chemical 
says many of its research projects will 
be stopped cold if engineers in mili- 
tary reserves are recalled to active duty. 
Atlantic Refining Co. has vacancies for 
77 engineers, while Babcock and Wil- 
cox “will not be able to produce the 
equipment expected of us” if its engi- 
neers are called up. 

Most acutely short-rationed on enfi- 
neering manpower are the aircraft mak- 
ers. United Aircraft now requires three 
times as many engineers to design and 
develop an aircraft power plant as were 
needed a decade ago. Propeller and 
helicopter output require twice as 
many. 

If the present dwindling supply of 
engineers is “alarming,” as the Engi- 
neering Manpower Commission’s Carey 
H. Brown warned last month, the out- 
look for the future appears much worse. 

From the bumper crop of 51,000 
graduated a year ago, engineer output 
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skidded to 38,000 last June. Based on 
current enrollments, next year’s grad- 
uating class will shake down t» 25,000 
fledglings, with a progressive decline 
foreseen through 1955, when the grad- 
uation rate will plummet to 17,000 an- 
nually. Industrial and military demand 
will blossom over the next five years to 
the point where 95,000 newcomers to 
engineering will be needed yearly. Cur- 
rent industrial needs alone run to four 
or five times current output. 

Convened in Pittsburgh last month, 
the Engineers Joint Council under- 
scored the crucial role of the engineer 
in domestic and military production. 
Westinghouse Electric’s A. C. Monteith 
flatly predicted that the age of tech- 
nology had barely started. “Just as peo- 
ple back in 1900 thought engineers had 
worked themselves out of their jobs, so 
the public misconceives the fantastic 
progress still in the offing. The average 
American layman, in his complacency, 
does not realize that more progress has 
been made in technological achieve- 
ments in the last 50 years than in the 
preceding 500. The pace of accelera- 
tion will progressively quicken.” 

The engineers offered three solutions 
to the shortage of technical talent: (1) 
more inducements to get high school 
students headed into engineering stud- 
ies; (2) more rapid advancement of 
graduate engineers into advanced re- 
sponsibilities within industry; (8) de- 
ferment of the slipstick savants from 
front-line military service. Industry, 
warned Carey Brown, must replace en- 
gineers in intern jobs as soon as they 
are qualified, recruit non-engineering 
assistants to take over drafting and in- 
spection jobs. The toughest nut of all, 
the question of deferment for engineers, 
was tackled boldly by Cornell Uni- 
versity’s Dean S. C. Hollister. Said he: 
whatever repugnance Americans have 
for exempting some from front-line 
sacrifices, engineers must be kept where 
their fullest talents are used. “In the 
last war, this nation was the only ma- 
jor belligerent that did not conserve its 
engineering resources. We are paying a 
heavy price for this unfortunate policy 


»”» 
now. 


PRICE’S BIG ANTE 


“One THING about having a banking 
past,” says Westinghouse Electric’s wry- 
tongued President Gwilym A. Price, 
“you get sort of callous about flourish- 
ing big figures and touchy about small 
ones.” 

Natty 56-year-old Gwilym (Welsh 
for William) Price channels his penny- 
touchiness into assaults on operating 
costs, has closed the 6.4% spread be- 
tween G.E, and Westinghouse’s profit 
margins in 1939 to 4.2% last year. But 
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on outlays for expansion, Price does no 
pinching. Apart from penny relentless- 
ness, Westinghouse’s Price-written “pol- 
icy book” has only three main points: 
expansion, expansion, expansion. Quips 
one company wit: “Our ‘policy book’ is 
just what its name implies, a chips- 
down parlay on the future.” 

Stacking up the chips across the post- 
war board, Price anted up $150 mil- 
lion for a 50% plant capacity hike dur- 
ing 1946-’48. Westinghouse neither won 
nor lost. Except in the first quarter of 
1949, the $800.5 million-asset company 
never did catch up with its backlog; 
Price, in an exquisite agony known only 
to the Welsh soul, had to bounce back 
big, beautiful orders unfilled. Last 
month he was flourishing figures again. 
This time it was a whopping three-year, 
$296 million program to notch West- 
inghouse’s capacity up another 50%. “I 
would rather have an empty plant for 
a year than to have to run to catch 
up,” said Price, determined to avoid 
further unfilled-order agony. 

Most of the $296 million will go into 
new war plants (turbo-jet engines, 
small motors, auto-pilots, radar and a 
bristle of aeronautical electronic gadg- 
ets) designed for easy conversion to 
civilian goods. A big dollop will 
sweeten Westinghouse’s generator build- 
ing layout at East Pittsburgh and its 
toehold in electronic tubes (Elmira 
end Bath, N. Y.). Eventually most of 
it will wind up in creating a better 
balance between capital and consumer 
goods. Westinghouse has been known 
as a producer of capital equipment 
(giant power generators and transform- 
ers for utility, marine and railroad use 
and kindred specialties such as ele- 
vators) and lamps. Though it produced 
its first electric refrigerator in 1930, 
“white goods” never did become more 
than a small part of Westinghouse’s 
total sales. Last year they accounted 


ae 


for less than one-third ($320 million), 
although the list is impressive: (ranges, 
water heaters, radios and TV sets, 
automatic washers and dryers and a 
cabinet dishwasher). 

After the war, Westinghouse went 
scientific. From atomic research to the 
use of rare elements like krypton and 
zirconium, wide-eyed Willie Price 
worked Westinghouse feverishly in and 
out of any and everything it could con- 
ceivably brand its circle-W trademark 
on. At the spanking East Pittsburgh 
laboratories engineers and _ physicists 
pry into such exotic questions as the 
behavior of materials at one-tenth of 
one degree from Absolute Zero (459.7° 
below zero) and at 5,000° Fahrenheit. 
Price admits he doesn’t understand 
what it’s all about, but notices “it shows 
up eventually in the income account.” 

Though ex-banker Price (he came 
to Westinghouse six years ago from the 
presidency of Pittsburgh’s Peoples First 
National Bank) doesn’t think the “de- 
posits” are nearly heavy enough, last 
year Westinghouse banked $1-billion- 
plus sales for the first time in its his- 
tory. This year they seem likely to 
reach $1.25 billion. A good part of the 
zing in Westinghouse’s zoom is the 
heavy spending by utilities on new 
generating facilities, a market Westing- 
house has had cornered ever since 
George Westinghouse set up shop in 
Pittsburgh’s Garrison Alley, in 1886, 
and shrewdly staked his all on the fu- 
ture of “Westinghouse current,” as a.c. 
was known in the ’80s and 90s. 

But a bigger factor in long-term 
growth was Price’s wartime recognition 
of “electronics unlimited,” a gospel he 
is forever preaching. His laboratory 
disciples have obviously paid off. It, was 
a Westinghouse engine that powered 
the first jet to reach supersonic speeds 
and put Westinghouse to work on mass 
manufacture of turbo-jets for the na- 
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touchy about the small figures 





tion’s air armadas. It was wartime radar 
production that put it into television 
and into military electronics contracts 
that will account for 25% of its re- 
ceipts this year. 

Another big field stirred up with the 
Westinghouse thumb is atomic energy, 
but the hush-hush is too thorough even 
to guess how much of a plum Price is 
pulling out. It was Westinghouse which 
built the first industry-owned atom 
smasher a decade ago, a high-precision 
nuclear rifle that fires sub-atomic par- 
ticles down an evacuated tube at 50,- 
000,000 m.p.h. The Westinghouse 
“brains,” who had wanted it to study 
the nature of matter, later worked on 
A-bomb development, refined the first 
quantity output of pure uranium. 
Teamed up with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Westinghouse will make 
the reactor to power the Navy’s atomic 
submarine. Other Westinghouse scien- 
tists are toying with peacetime atomic 
power. 

Westinghouse’s catalog today lists 
over 300,000 variations of more than 
8,000 basic products, many of them 
weird wonders. Among the weirdest: 


tiny electronic pilots for guided mis- : 


siles, immense gas turbine generators 
of terrific power, a “pea” bulb the size 
of a grain of wheat that lights up doc- 
tors bronchoscopes. Motors, a West- 
inghouse specialty since George West- 
’ inghouse issued his first catalog on a 
penny postcard, furnish power to pluck 
chickens and run a giant wind blower 
that puffs through experimental wind 
tunnels at supersonic speeds. The tiniest 
such motors are only %th inch long, 
develop .000002 horsepower in electric 
meters. The largest are the four 325- 
ton, 65,000 hp. mammoths that drive 
the giant pumps of Grand Coulee Dam. 
The most powerful generator has more 
muscle than seven million men. There 
are 30,000 types of motors in all; and 
because of Price’s mania: for watching 
where the pennies go, each can be built 
from 126 standard parts compared with 
2,800 parts needed before the Price era. 

Price's ambivalent largesse with dol- 
lars and tightness with pennies devel- 
oped in a mottled career as stenogra- 
pher, clerk, lawyer, and, when West- 
inghouse’s board chairman A. W. Rob- 
ertson grabbed him for Westinghouse’s 
presidency, banker. Born in bleak 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, Gwilym 
Price was 16 when his father, a roller 
in a tin mill, died. Young Willie Price 
quit school to go to work, learned 
stenography and studied law by night 
under a young Irish professor for three 
years. At 22 he graduated as the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh’s youngest law 
graduate, served briefly overseas as a 
tank battalion captain. A short private 
practice led him into a job as trust 








officer for a Pittsburgh bank; at the 
blush of 44 he became its president. 
Three years later it had climbed from 
sixth to third largest bank in the city 
with deposits of $190 million. In 1946, 
at 51, he stepped into the top slot at 
Westinghouse—next to G.E. the largest 
electrical goods maker in the U.S. 

General Electric still has a 1.9 to 1 
lead on Westinghouse in sales, but 
Price’s neat discrimination between the 
penny and the dollar is narrowing the 
gap. Profitwise, Westinghouse out-per- 
formed G.E. in the year’s first half, on 
28% greater sales (GE: up 34%) boosted 
net 16% to $31.5 million. (G.E.’s net, 
$70.3 million, was off 9%). But Price 
continues to play Westinghouse’s tra- 
ditional penny-ante with dividends, 
which in 1945-50 averaged 35% of net 
earnings. Last month, Wall Street ru- 
mors that Westinghouse might be “on 
the verge” of broadening its payout 
were effectively squelched by Welsh 
William’s plans for expansion. Doubly 
so when, on the heels of Price’s an- 
nouncement, competitor General Elec- 
tric announced it would raise him with 
an even bigger outlay: $450 million. 
Wide-eyed Willie's eyes opened even 
wider. 


JERSEY DISPERSAL 


Just orF New Jersey's truck-pounded 
three-laned Route 29 (US 22), main 
artery to the West through Pennsyl- 
vania, government and industry brass 
gathered to dedicate an ordinary-look- 
ing 422,000-square-foot web of steel. 

Their invasion of hilly, rural Bridge- 
water Township in central Jersey un- 
derscored the government’s industrial 
dispersion program, pointed up the se- 
cluded location of Mack Trucks’ new 
parts division. Said Presley Lancaster 
Jr., Deputy Head of the Industrial Dis- 
persion Task Force of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, “. . . an almost 





MACK’S BRANSOME: 
how far from the madding crowd? 
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perfect example of how industry can 
disperse and, at the same time, comply 
with sound business principles.” Echoed 
Mack President E. D. Bransome, “The 
plant is far from any highly industrial. 
ized urban area... .” 

From the numerous speeches (by 
Johnson and Johnson President George 
Smith, First Army Chief of Staff Gen- 
eral William Barringer, others) a 
stranger could come away with the 
impression the new plant was conm- 
pletely severed from civilization. How- 
ever, amused local folk could testify 
that—as the bomber flies—the new 
Mack plant was less than two miles 
from American Cyanamid’s 4,000-em- 
ployee, highly-explosive Calco Chem- 
ical Plant; two miles from Johns-Man- 
ville’s headquarters 4,387-employee 
plant; one mile from Singer’s Diehl 
Manufacturing Corp. (3,000 em. 
ployees); three to four miles from large 
divisions of Ruberoid, Interchemical, 
and Bakelite; six miles from the sprawl. 
ing base headquarters of Mack Mo- 
tors in Dunellen, New Jersey. 


EXPORT CRAZY, 


IMPORT BLIND? 
Why does the U. S. subsidize its foreign 
trade to the tune of $8 billion a year 

Brandishing that question like a 
broadsword, Vergil D. Reed of the big 
J. Walter Thompson ad agency aston- 
ished the speech-sotted Boston Confer- 
ence on Distribution last month by 
slashing deep into one of the sorest 
festers on the U. S.’ economic hide: 
the high cost of “favorable” trade 
balances. 

It’s high time, said Reed _belliger- 
ently, to stop and think about what 
the function of exporting is anyway. 
“In no other field except politics are 
Americans so apt to talk pure jabber- 
wocky, glibly rearranging their preju- 
dices as a poor substitute for thinking.’ 
Kernel of Reed’s own thinking: “Not 
only countries and industries but every- 
body ‘exports’ in order to be able to 
‘import! If people were told that they fj 
could continue to work but would get 
no pay, they would stop working on the 
spot.” Subsidizing exports, declared 
Reed, is exactly “the same thing 4: 
working for no pay.” 

America’s “psychological fixation to 
sell to the exclusion of buying,” said 
adman Reed, has cost it more than $80 
billion in export subsidies since 1914, 
“all of which came out of taxpayers 
pockets and reduced their standards of 
living. If we had been willing to be 
paid for our goods and services, ou! 
standard of living would have bee 
raised by the consumption of $80 bil 
fion worth of foreign goods and 
services, 
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But, said Reed, “we not only refused 
the payment (i.e., imports of equiva- 
lent goods), we threw away an ad- 
ditional $80 billion to keep from taking 
payment! . . . And if you think I'm 
kidding, take the case of cotton. A 
few years ago we were paying sub- 
sidies to cotton growers which raised 
the price so high we couldn’t compete 
in selling it abroad. Then the taxpayer 
was stung again with an export subsidy 
that ran as high as four cents a pound 
to meet foreign competition.” 

What about the arguments for keep- 
mg a “favorable” balance of trade (i.e., 
keeping imports on the low side of ex- 
ports)? “What benefit to labor or 
profit for industry can possibly accrue 
if exports aren’t paid for with ship- 
ments of goods in return? It just 


stands to reason that the taxes used to | 


pay for exports helped to depress the 
domestic market.” 

Why is the U. S. “export crazy and 
import blind”? 

Reed blames it on economic il- 
literacy. “Once an imaginary line 
known as a national boundary is 
involved, objective thinking seems to 
stop. To sell is considered more dy- 
namic and aggressive than to buy. But 
we fail to think out the consequences 
from a national standpoint.” 


RARE EARTHS 


WueEN America’s economy turned from 
peace to semi-war last year, alert spec- 
ulators, looking for a good thing, tied 
onto Molybdenum Corporation, settled 
back to watch it grow. Spurred by in- 
dustry’s woeful lack of ferro-alloys—the 
firm’s major product—and the little- 
advertised news that the 31-year-old 
outfit had stumbled upon a deposit of 
“rare earths,” eager money shoved the 
price of Molybdenum’s stock from 7% 
to 644. 

Last month, Molybdenum president 
Marx Hirsch told the ticker-tape tribe 
how really good a thing they had. 
Spouted Hirsch: In less than a square 
mile of eastern California MC was 
about to start open-pit mining “the 
world’s biggest” rare metals deposit— 
cerium, lanthanum, iittrium, — sara- 
marium, and ten others. Imported 
from India and Brazil until now, the 
elusive metals have been used to 
remedy mal de mer, make lighter flints, 
color ceramics, more recently for light, 
rugged, heat resistant jet engine alloys. 
“It's a major metal discovery,” said 
Hirsch. 

In gleeful anticipation last month, 
although MC paid only 62%c dividends 
so far this year, gain-happy investors 
booted MC common up another 15% 
points to 80. 
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Plant town plusses 


MENTION the words “community re- 
lations” to most any Mr. Manage- 
ment and he'll give you a line of 
palaver about how many bucks his 
company contributes to the Com- 
munity Chest and how members of 
top brass attend Rotary and Cham- 
ber of Commerce luncheons. Or he 
might pour you a foaming pitcher- 
ful of verbal brew about the once- 
a-year open house when the towns- 
folk come to see the workers per- 
form like dancing bears at a side- 
show—and where kids get bellyaches 
from mixing their ice cream with 
machine grease. 

Aside from the occasional stunt, 
most outfits go along minding their 
business and hoping that the com- 
munity will do the same. There are 
notable exceptions, and one of these 
is a mite of a company (390 em- 
ployees) in a mite of a town 
(Marinette) bordering on the ver- 
dure-fringed shores of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

Here the Ansul Chemical Com- 
pany is as folksy as the Saturday 
nite polka dance, as friendly as the 
local pastor, as home-town conscious 
as the most avid selectman, as 
maternal as a mother hen. What's 
the secret? There are several: 

1. Good management: Ansul has 
never had a strike, has one of the 
best safety records in industry (only 
seven lost-time accidents in 14 years 
—13 times winner of the National 
Safety Council Award), never had 
a layoff. Ansul’s 34-year-old _ presi- 
dent, Bob Hood, is a bear for plan- 
ning, knows that steady work for 
employees is the first law of good 
community relations. When orders 
slump, the current workforce builds 
for inventory, does odd and end 
chores like dressing up the grounds, 
painting the plant, repairing ma- 
chines. Hood has recently revamped 
the company’s organizational setup. 
Top brass has been stripped of op- 
erational duties to give it time and 
energy to plan policy and push for 
expansion. 

2. Extracurricular: What a com- 
pany does in a community outside 
its normal activities is often the key 
te a good reputation. For example, 
Dow Chemical gets plenty of favor- 
able reaction when, every Christmas, 
it sends a crew to the Community 
Square and decorates this center 
with trees, lights and holly. Ansul’s 
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helping hand is 
its Disaster 
Squad. A few 
years ago the 
company organ- 
ized a volunteer 
emergency crew 
for first aid in 
case some havoc hit the plant. 
Trained and equipped to handle 
every emergency, the services of the 
squad were made available to the 
town. When an accident pops up 
anywhere around town, the factory 
whistle blows, the crews leave their 
jobs, hop in an emergency truck and 
are on the scene in six minutes flat. 
Last year the squad answered 60 
calls, saved ten people from death. 

Ansul also takes a hand in help- 
ing the local high schools. Student 
tours are arranged to give youngsters 
studying commercial subjects a look- 
see in how a modern business op- 
erates. Ansul advertising copywriters 
help senior classmen lay out the 
year-book. The company’s motion 
picture machine is loaned out to 
libraries and clubs, usually with 
Ansul’s projectionist thrown in. 

3. Communications: For a small 
company Ansul has a lot to say and 
how it says it can give many an in- 
dustrial giant a lesson or two in the 
art of talking to townfolk. To begin 
with, employees get company news 
first. When the company was nego- 
tiating for a piece of adjacent prop- 
erty, Ansul told the details on bul- 
letin boards. A day later the news 
went to the local press. Foremen 
are given weekly briefings of com- 
pany activities—they pass it on to 
employees. Ansul employs a “rov- 
ing ambassador” to disseminate in- 
formation within and without the 
plant. One member of the person- 
nel department has no other duties 
but to roam around the plant talking 
to workers about everything and 
anything. The same “town crier” 
makes the rounds of clubs and or- 
ganizations. Every day the com- 
pany sponsors a five-minute radio 
program which disseminates such 
small town minutiae as who’s having 
a birthday, who’s having a tea party, 
what organization is running a 
bazaar. Ansul’s house organ, a 
homey foursheeter, is mailed to over 
600 teachers, clergymen, civic lead- 
ers and public officials. 

That’s community relations. 





Lawrence Stessin 
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PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, accurately 













































BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 





Add prestige ...color...atten- 
tion-compelling appearance to 
reports, presentations, catalogs. 
GBC plastic binding equipment 
quickly ...easily...economically 
binds pages of all sizes into 
handsome custom-made _ book- 
lets. Pages turn easily ...lie flat. 
New models cost less than a 
typewriter ...save 50% over old- 
fashioned fastener-type covers. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Send today for 2 use- 
ful, valuable pocket 
memo books. Striking 
examples of handsome 
GBC plastic binding... 
absolutely FREE. Receive also illus- 
trated brochure showing how GBC 
can improve your literature...save 
money, too. No obligation. Please 
stote business affiliation. 


General Binding Corporation 
808 West Belmont Ave., Dept. FS-1 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
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BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 
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SAVE TAX MONEY 
















benefit—help pay for your annuity 
and gift. 

Investigate the Pomona College 
Annuity Program. Write today | 




















will be sent to you promptly, 
without obligation. 







Room 203F, Sumner Hall 
Claremont 
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It pays up to 7% on an investment. 
You enjoy, the security that only a 
firmly established college can offer. It 
establishes a fund that will bear your 
name permanently in a great center of 
learning. All of these advantages and 
many others are yours when you invest 


In addition, you receive important 
benefits through tax savings. Part of 
your investment qualifies as a charitable 
tax deduction up to 15% of income. 
It saves capital gains taxes, enabling 
you to realize the full values of stocks 
and real estate. It helps save death 
taxes and fees. Thus moneys that might 
otherwise go for taxes accrue to your 
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Charts In A Hurry 


A new, time-saving way of produc- 
ing statistical and organizationa: charts 
with printed, adhesive-backed tapes, 
tabs, and templates which adhere to a 
strong, non-inflammable, moisture-proof 
Vinylite sheet with non-photographic, 
blue lines for guidance. Reproduced 





























by photostat or photo-offset, charts can 
be corrected and tapes can be removed. 
(Chart-Pak, Inc., 104 Lincoln Ave., 
Stamford, Conn.) 


Too Many Accidents? 


The “Safety-Flag” Kit consists of two 
red, fade-proof flags and two pointed 
steel spears for staking in ground or 





highway cracks. In case of flat tire or 
accident, flags placed in cracks or 
alongside highway will warn approach- 
ing motorists. (A. G. Busch & Co., 
Inc., 2632 N. Central Ave., Chicago 39, 
Ill.) 


More Drape, Less Droop 


“Mother necessity” has come to the 
rescue again. This time someone has 
invented a device that adds up to 35% 
to the capacity of almost any closet. 
(And any housefrau can set it up, so 
says the inventor.) The thing: “Hang- 
Mor” is a square, hollow steel extension 
rod that replaces your old closet rod. A 
narrow slit running the length of the 
bottom of the rod has a track along 
which the hanger-holding carriers are 
vertically suspended. Because of the 
make-up and arrangement of these car- 
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riers, two garment hangers of any type 
can be hung from them. Staggering 
gives further space and gets around the 
crowding problem. “Hang-Mor’” is avail- 
able in two sizes: 24 to 42 inches, hold- 
ing at least 24 garments; 42 to 72 
inches, from which 40 hangers can be 
hung. (J. L. Golding & Co., 1832 W 
Irving Park Rd., Chicago 13, Ill.) 


Going Fishing? 


Here’s a wet weather suit for fish. 
ing. A Rainster made of all plastic 
film, 100 per cent waterproof, resistant 
to oil, fats, most acids, sunlight and fad. 
ing. When not in use, entire garment 
folds into a pouch easily fitted into a 
tackle box, or coat pocket. Fits over 
regular sportswear, with wrists and 
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zipper front for greater protection. Can 
be washed with soap and water. (The 
Beachcomber Shop, 811 Coast High- 
way, Newport Beach, Calif.) 


Typewriter Platform Support 


Through the use of the Roytype 
“Pedestaleg” sagging typewriter plat- 
forms can be strengthened, vibrations 
eliminated. A special locking and re- 
leasing device makes it possible to set 
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it up or release under a typewriter in a 
matter of seconds. The leg extends 
from 15 to 17 in. and has “sure grip” 
rubber ends to hold platform level and 
steady at all times. (Royal Typewriter 
Co., Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y.) 


Magic Marker 


A new non-smudging ink can be 
used on both porous and vitreous sur- 
faces. Throwaway bottle contains a 
felt-tipped stylus for fine, medium or 
“bold-stroke” marking. Instant drying, 
waterproof, fadeproof, launderproof, 
nine colors await your choice. We're 
off to see whether it writes under 
water. (Speedry Products, Inc., 19 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y.) 


BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


33. Price FreepoM—THE Key to Eco- 
NOMIC FREEDOM. A leading agricultural 
economist laces into price controls as the 
inflation-stopper; instead, urges higher 
taxes and more credit controls. An inter- 
esting angle he treats: the beneficial ef- 
fects of inflation. (7 pages). 


34. UNDERSTANDING Mutua Funps. A 
fairly thorough labeling of all aspects of 
mutual funds. From a straightforward ex- 
planation of “what they are” to “what 
they offer.” Admirably short and to the 
point. (14 pages). 


85. Aupir Ain For SMALL AND Mop- 
ERATE-SIzED Banks. Geared especially to 
provide the “small budget” bank with a 
sound auditing program. May also have 
interest for the larger bank that is look- 
ing for some good auditing advice to send 
its correspondent branches. (31 pages). 


86. RecuLator To REGULATED. Ad- 
dressing the thirty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Se- 
curities Administration, Edward T. Mc- 
Cormick, president of the New York Curb 
Exchange, presents his views on govern- 
ment regulation of the securities markets. 
(8 pages). 


87. How Feperat TaxaTION FEEDS 
INFLATION. Frank W. Main and M. C. 
Conick preset facts and figures to sup- 
port their contention, recently made before 
the Senate Finance Committee, that pres- 
ent Federal taxation is excessive and en- 
hances inflation. Congressional slashing of 
expenditures and temporary borrowing are 
urged. (15 pages). 
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by SS ROWNIN (5 seat Grade V 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, 
hand-finished, hand-engraved. This means dependability 
for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. The great practical 
advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth the 
unusual manufacturing effort; wear is minimized; function 
is positive. Examine a Browning . . . Be your own judge. 


Superposed Grade | 


Browning SUPERPOSED Shotgun 
( Over-Under ) 


Five Grades in $200, $300, $400, $500, $600 classes. 


Choice of choke combinations: Full, Improved Modi- 
fied, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. 


Models for Trap, Skeet, Field, Marsh. 
12 or 20 gauge. 










Perfect GIFT 
for 
Christmas 
Retirement 
Birthday 
Anniversary 


BROWNING... 4eetn Gocarms 


MADE IN BELGIUM 


Write Dept. 24 for illustrative literature. 
Browning Arms Co., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 
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before. 45 months of increasing sales prove it. During the 
first nine months of this year, Old Gold sales were the high- 
est in history—even higher than in record-breaking 1950. 

Nearly 200 years of tobacco experience is the key to 
Old Gold success. It opens up a future bright with promise 
for Lorillard’s fine tobacco products. 




































& * fi Leading Products of 
His Cigarette A lpn aed 
t 
* \ Cigarettes 
tup the World! >> zat 
e EMBASSY 
MURAD 
HELMAR 
Legend has it that a gunner invented the first oe sonnnee 
cigarette. As the story goes, one day in 1832 he and his UNION LEADER 
battery mates found themselves with plenty of tobacco, in» 
but nothing to smoke it in. The ingenious artilleryman Cigars 
emptied the gunpowder from a tissue paper tube—used MURIEL 
in those days to prime cannon—filled the paper with es 
tobacco, and rolled his own! BETWEEN THE ACTS 
When that first cigarette started a world-wide cus- . Chewing Tobaccos 
tom... P. Lorillard Company had already been tobacco >. ORCS SAT 
experts for more than 70 years. Established in 1760, the ) ames: BLOSSOM 
makers of Old Golds have helped write the history of $ 
smoking pleasure. No wonder smoking pleasure means 
Old Golds for millions of Americans! 
Today smokers are buying more Old Golds than ever 
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Writer, groping, lightening his load 


In our last issue I advocated caution stock- 
marketwise. Events since then have not modified, 
but rather have intensified, that attitude. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin predicts 
that 4,500,000 more workers will be shunted to 
defense jobs by the end of next year, that very 
large numbers will be switched into defense 
before 1951 ends, that a year from now defense 
will have absorbed 8,500,000—contrasted with 
2,700,000 last year. 

This wholesale shift from civilian to military 
employment cannot but cause economic disloca- 
tion, disturbance, disaster to many smaller con- 
cerns. 

Supplies of already scarce materials, especially 
metals, are bound to shrink more seriously, entail- 
ing at least temporary loss of employment. 

Other looming factors are likely to incite de- 
pressive influences, influences calculated to affect 
the stock market. 

Tax screws have again been tightened, may be 
tightened still more severely at the next sitting 
of Congress, as advocated by President Truman. 
The colossal tax burden, on both corporations and 
individuals, will not generate optimism. Rather, 
it will tend to keep down dividends and consump- 
tion. Also, home construction and home buying 
will be more or less curtailed. 

Termination of inflation is not remotely within 
sight. Wage increases are still numerous, doubt- 
less will continue when union contracts expire 
within the next few months. (What will John L. 
Lewis, for example, arbitrarily demand __ this 
time?) 

International Clouds 


Moreover, thinking investors cannot ignore 
threatened international crises. 

The eruption in Egypt is acutely disturbing, 
especially as it is patterned on the whole world- 
wide trend towards assertion of national independ- 
ence—and is in line with the new conception that 
international treaties can be one-sidedly abrogated 
with impunity. 

The U.S. Security Council got nowhere in 





inducing Iran to come off its high horse, to listen 
to reason, to accept counsels of mutual conversa- 
tions and conciliation. What the final upshot will 
be naturally excites uncertainty, even alarm. 

The Korean outlook still constitutes an enigma. 
As I see it, if no settlement can be reached by 
current negotiations, the American people will 
rise up and demand entirely new, more aggres- 
sive strategy, will insist upon all-out pummelling 
of the enemy, including the mightiest possible 
attacks on Manchurian bases, now held sacrosanct. 

Admittedly, this might move Russia to declare 
war, but it is inconceivable, unconscionable, that 
the United States, the United Nations, should 
continue indefinitely to suffer severe daily and 
weekly casualties in Korea without unleashing all 
their power to crush the enemy, as long advocated 
by General MacArthur. 


What To Do Stockwise? 


In common with millions of other investors, 
my stock holdings show profits ranging from very 
substantial to sensational. 

What to do? 

As previously recorded here, I have been lighten- 
ing my load, cashing in on a considerable scale. 
I plan to continue this course. I especially ques- 
tion the wisdom of retaining all holdings of stocks 
which have doubled, or more, in price, including 
issues of primest quality. 

Then I plan to sit temporarily on the side- 
lines, and, if conditions warrant, to reinvest, at 
least on a moderate scale, in stocks in industries 
which have experienced depression. I regard them 
as much more likely to yield profitable results 
than most stocks which have been boisterously 
boomed. 

But the whole outlook is so beclouded that 
I do not feel capable of exhorting others what 
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I am groping. 













JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 


Transactions for his customers are 
executed and cleared through us. 
Inquiries Invited. 


REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, N. Y. 
Curb Exchange and other principal Exchanges. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
120 Broadway 1528 Walnut Street 


Other New York City Office: Empire State Bidg. 
Branch Offices: 


Allentown, Pa. Bridgeton, N. J Durham, N. C. 
Lancaster, Pa. East Orange, N. J. Pinehurst, N. C. 
Pottsville, Pa. Morristown, N.J. Raleigh, N. C. 
Scranton, Pa Vineland, N. J. Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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MUTUAL FUND 












COMMONWEALTH 
tMVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 
1932 


Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 








Expanding Your Income* ° ° 
By IRA U. COBLEIGH 
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Ne mumbo-jumbe but a simpl2, commen- © 
sense way te add dellars to an inceme, pre- 

shrunk by taxes and inflation. The auther, ® 

@ successful investor and a successful busi- e 
ness man, picks up where he left ef ia 

“Hew te Make a Killing in Wall Street e 
and Keep It.”” He explains the knew-hew 

and the knew-when of investing fer income » 
and capital grewth. Te profit from this 

guide to wise investment, which entertains 
while it inferms, send twe dollars and this 

ad te Dept. 1. : 

* 
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David McKay Co., Ine. 


225 Park Avenue, New Yerk 17, N. Y. 
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CYCLES—in the Market 


Study the cyclical background. Know the four 
types of cycle. See the 4 types applied. Read 
this popular style, easily understood report. 
Profitable =“ -—- especially now. 14 
pages, 5% x 8%”. Simply return this ad with 
$1 for your copy. 

FINANCIAL REPORTS, INC. 

Bex 11, Newtenville 60, Mass. 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


A look at various groups 


For QUITE some years this column has 
consistently recommended the purchase 
of leading oil stocks at very much lower 
prices than now prevail. 

They have reached levels where I 
believe the chances for further substan- 
tial appreciation within the next year or 
so are limited. 

The industry has had a good year 
and it is likely that some companies 
will declare extra dividends between 
now and the end of the year—such as 
Socony. Also it is possible that Pure 
Oil might be split, and I believe for 
appreciation purposes this stock is still 
an attractive purchase in the high 50s. 

I believe it is advisable to keep in 
mind the many new discovereries made 
in the last year or two, such as in 
Canada, Montana, North Dakota, and 
Texas. The possibility exists that sooner 
or later an oversupply of oil might bring 
price reductions, and affect the profits 
of the oil industry. 

In any event, experience shows that 
when any group of stocks has had 
an exceptionally large rise, something 
usually occurs to cause a downward 
movement. 

I realize many people have held oil 
stocks for years and have large capital 
gains which, if taken, would involve 
heavy tax liability. There is no way of 
knowing, of course, that if the oil stocks 
are sold, how long it will take to repur- 
chase them to advantage after allowing 
for taxes and loss of dividends. 

The tax positions of investors vary, 
but I recommend that at least part 
profits be taken on the oil stocks and 
the proceeds placed in utilities. The 
latter provide a good yield and do not 
appear vulnerable to a severe decline. 

The same reasoning applies to the 
chemical and pharmaceutical stocks 
which have had enormous, and, in some 
cases, fantastic advances in the last two 
years. It seems to me that these stocks 
as a whole have discounted the future 
too far in advance and purchases at 
prese t levels involve a great deal of 
risk. I also believe that the high prices 
now being charged for various vitamins 
and so-called “wonder drugs” will be 
greatly reduced in time. To my mind 
the vitamin craze has been badly over- 
done and the public charged prices 
which are out of line. 

Among _ tocks which I think are too 
high at least for some time, are: Amer- 
ican Cyanamid, Dow Chemical, Merck, 

Monsanto, Pfizer, Rohm & Haas, Free- 
port Sulphur, and Texas Gulf Sulphur. 





I feel that in time these stocks will 
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become available at substantially lower 
prices. 

Believing that advances in stocks like 
American Viscose, Anderson-Clayton, 
Celanese and paper stocks, have been 
overdone, I would not care to recom. 
mend. them at present prices. 

Allis-Chalmers is an important manv- 
facturer of electrical equipment, farm 
implements, and heavy machinery, in- 
cluding air compressors, cement ma 
chinery, gas and oil engines, hydraulic 
turbines, electric generators and motors, 
farm and industrial tractors, mining 
machinery, pumping, crushing, sawmill 
and numerous other types of machinery 
including road machinery and medical 
equipment. The stock, now uround 58, 
is on a $4 annual dividend basis. Last 
year earnings w--e $8.72 per share, 
compared with $6.99 the previous year. 
I believe it has excellent appreciation 
possibilities. 

On many occasions this column has 
recommended Crane in the 20s. It now 
looks as if the dividend will be im 
creased or a stock dividend declared. 
I would be inclined to take profits be 
tween 40 and 45. 

The leading tobacco stocks, Amer: 
can Tobacco, Liggett ¢+ Myers B, and 
Reynolds Tobacco, have been disap 
pointments in the last two years. The 
industry has been faced with several 
troubles whic’ have affected profits. 
However, I believe they are now sel- 
ing at prices where further important 
declines are n t likely. During each of 
the last two years American Tobacco 
has paid $4, Liggett & Myers, $5; and 
Reynolds Tobacco, $2. It is possible 
that dividend payments on Liggett 
might be moderately reduced, but not 
sufficient to cause any important decline 
in the stock. 

I have recommended Columbia 
Broadcasting on numerous occasions: 
under 20, in the 20s, and inthe 30s. 
Price now around $28. The company 
has invested substantial amounts in er 
pansion, on the development of color 
television, etc., and, in time, results 
should be satisfactory. However, the 
stock has not acted well in the market, 
refusing to go up when other television 
and radio stocks advanced. Unless one 
has the patience to hold for wale 
pull, I suggest switching to somethi 
else, such as Radio Corp. 

At various times [have recomme 
American Radiator. This is a su 
tial company, but has done very li 
in the mark t. For appreciation 
(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 89) 
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Multi-billion dollar tax hikes, new wage, price and 
material controls, and a substantial rise in “blue chip” 
stocks even while many ‘ved chips” have lagged behind. 
have drastically changed the relative values of stocks, 
The impersonal Value Line Ratings reveal that the 
market leaders are in an area of general overvaluation 
and the Value Line recommends that investors build a 
strong cash reserse pvsitiva, Some high grade stocks 
are undervalued, but they are the exception. 

Are you prepared now to take advantage of, as well 
as to protect your capital from, conflicting cross cur- 
rents? Have you placed your investments in line to 
take advantage of inflation, take cover from mount- 
ing taxation and oew controls and benefit from the 
pull of value in undervalued securities? 








How NEVER | Three Popular Misconceptions 
to Invest— —_| That Could Waste Your Capital 


ue 





(1) Never invest in stocks “because there will be inflation.” 
Inflation does not put up prices of common stocks. 
During 8 years of inflation in France following World 
War I, the franc depreciated from 20c in gold value 
to 4c and cost of living went up fivefold. Yet some 
stocks, notably steel stocks, went down; others, notably 
utilities aud chemicals, rose. In every case, the major 
trend of each stock group followed the major trend 
of earnings and dividends. The same experience could 
be cited in the U. §. between 1939 and 1950, for Climax 
Molybdenum which went dowm, Monsanto which went 
up, Reynolds Tobacco which moved sidewise. d 

(2) Never invest in a stock because you expect it to sell 
for “ten times earnings” or any other fixed number of 
times earnings. The price-earnings ratio varies with 
each stock. General Electric has always sold at a 
higher price earuings ratio than Sears, Roebuck. Fur- 
thermore, the price earnings ratio of each stock varies 
at different levels of earning power. For example, U. 8. 
Steel, earning $20 a share, was too high in 1929 at 
ten times earnings. Yet U. 8. Steel, earning $1.00 a 
share during a 12-month period in 1934, was too low 
at thirty times earnings. 

(83) Never buy and forget about “good stocks”. Every 
steck must be reviewed regularly to make sure cur- 
rent price is related to earning power. 


How to Keep Your Funds Lined Up With Value 


J. P. Morgan said, “The stock market will flucta- 
ate.” Baron Rothschild said, “Buy cheap, sell dear.” 
Charles H. Dow said, “First of all, know value.” 

en the stuck market fluctuates, to buy cheap 





4 HOW TO STEER YOUR INVESTMENTS THROUGH THE CROSS 
CURRENTS OF INFLATION, HEAVIER TAXATION, ENCROACHING 
GOVERNMENT CONTROLS IN THIS PHASE OF THE MARKET 
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A VALUE LINE “SWITCH” STOCK 


This stock (name deleted) now stands as far above its Value Line Rating as, in 1949 


it stood below. The 


Value Line Recommendation which in 1949 was “Buy/Hold- 


Especially Recommended” at prices between 9 and 15 now changes to “Switch” at a 
price around 28. (The Value Line Rating reproduced above has been greatly reduced.) 





and sell dear you must know what 


cheap is and what dear is. You 
must know value. The Value Liue 
Ratings are mathematically derived 


standards of value. -They caunot be 
influenced by emotionalism. Head- 
lines, panicky fear and dizzy op- 
timism do affect stock prices, of 
cuvurse, and at times carry them out 
of line with normal value. This is 
the reason for a standard of 
that cannot yield to sentiment. 


Note above how periods of overvalua- 
tion and undervaluation are graphically 
revealed by the Rating. You can see that 
at its current price this stock stands 
farther above its Value Line Rating than 
is normal to its long-term (22-year) ex- 
perience. Precisely at such a time, rumors 
wax enthusiastic and high hopes come into 
conflict with the unemotional, mathematical 
standard of value. The Report that ac- 
cempanies this Rating chart gives the 
Value Line staff’s estimate ef 1952 earn- 
ings and dividends per share, a repert of 
developments behind the market’s recent 
enthusiasm over the company’s prespects, 
and concludes with a specific recommenda- 
atien to “SWITCH” this stock from ac- 
counts seeking further appreciation. 


value 


With the Value Line Ratings of 
527 leading common stocks, you 
could check each of your stocks — 
see its estimated future earnings and 
dividends—and its normal future 
value as expressed in the Value Line 
Rating for 1952. You would see at 


a glance which stocks are now too 
high and which are undervalued. 
Continuous supervision is rendered 


through weekly Ratings & Reports 
and weekly Supplements. 


Certified Investment Results 


Because the Vulue Line Katings 
are impersonal, it ig to be expected 
they will guide investors faithfully 
during periods of undervaluation 
and overvaluation. Records vf all 
Value Line recommendations, certified 
by independent C.P.A.’8, suppurt the 
view that the Value Line Ratings do 
indicate when to buy cheap and sell 
dear. Prices will fluctuate. The in. 
vestor who wishes to increase his 
capital will take advantage of these 
fluctuations when prices deviate too 
far from normal value. 





“MOST STOCKS 
B dati on 527 Major Stocks 
Edition Sent At No Extra Charge. 
In planning your investment program for 
1952, compare your selections with this and 
timely summary of Value Line recommenda- 
tions on all 527 major stocks. More stocks 
of the 527 under year ‘round supervision 





which to 


the Value Line now carry “Switch” Every investor 
recommendations, and fewer carry the ge issue 
Especially Recommended” endorsement eports on 


than at any time in the past five years. 
It may prove profitable to you to check 
your list of stock holdings against this 
summary of Value Line recommendations 
to. ine which +f those you now hold 
might bes+ h- i ler tno conserve 


allowance for 
orders, etc. 

will 
charge 





VALUE LINE 


Investment Survey 


ARE NO LONGER CHEAP’’—Summary of ALL Value Line 
PLUS 48-Page Aviation & Auto Stock 


paper profits built up in the last few years 
in order to create cash reserves with 
take advantage of lower prices of 
should stocks again become undervalued as 
they were in 1949. 


f the Value Line Ratings & 
Aviation & Auto 
brings you first specific estimates of 1952 
earnings, dividends and normal values after 
higher taxes, inflation, war 
This 
be sent to you at once at no extra 


(Available 


offer ena 
should also see the 48- Survey 


stocks. It 


e : ments. 
important 48-page issue 





es es ss a i oe 
Value Line Investment Survey, Dept. FB-3, 5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my introductory subscription and send 
me all Value Line Survey Ratings & Reports, supple- 


A SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFFR 


to new subscribers only). In additien to 


bringing you at once, at no extra charge, the summary of 
all Value Line Recommendations and the 48-page Edition 
pe & Reports on Aviation and Auto Stucks, this 

les you to join with the other leading institutional 
and individual subscribers benefiting from the Valwe Line 
You would receive in the next four weeks 4 
weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 177 etocks 
in 14 industries. 
tion, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fort- 
nightly Letters and 4 Weekly Supple- 
(Annual sub. $95.) 


SEND $5 TO DEPT. FB-3 


Also a Special Situations recommenda 








: : . . é OS 0 TR EIS. SOU OL. RB ES 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING ments, Special Situation recommendation, Supervised — 
Account Report and Fortnightly Commentaries issued 
5 East 44th St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. in the next four weeks at the special rate of only $5.00 Street 


ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., INC. 


November 1, 1951 


(annual sub, $95) 
Summary of Value Line Recommendations on all 
527 Stocks and The 48-page Aviation and Auto Issue. 


Also send, at no extra cost, the 
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How to Buy 
STOCKS 


The methods of trading in securi- 
ties are clearly explained in our 


FREE BOOKLET 


4 
uv ” 


Tus booklet, writ- 


ten in simple, easy-to-understand 
language, is filled with helpful in- 
formation for the new or experi- 
enced investor. 

We will mail you a copy of 
“Opening An Account” without 
cost or obligation. Write today to 
Dept. FS-25. 


FRANCIS 1. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices from Coos? te Coes? 








STOCK TRADERS 
S 910111213 14 





Protect your profits with proper 
timing in buying and selling stocks. 
TIMING TAPE, published on con- 
venient pecket-size card, indicates 
trends and changes one month in 
advance. Preven highly accurate over 
long term. Mailed ence a month— 
$10.00 for six months service. Write 
for free felder. TIMING TAPE, 
P. O. Box 61, Commerce Station, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 














NEW INVESTORS COMPUTER 


Appraises underlying market trends. Simple in- 
structions show how it aids in proper timing and 
in selecting securities that outperform the market. 
Increases profit margins. 

Also automatically computes % Yield; % Profit; 
Price-earnings Ratio; Confidence Ratio; 
sional Activity Ratio; Mark-up and Discounts. 
A must for all investors! Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send $4.50 Today. 


INVESTORS COMPUTER 
1217 Ewing St. Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 








MAKE YOUR FORTUNE 


ON SCHEDULE. $100,000, 20-yr. goal, using 
§30/mo., ahead of pian (10/15). PLAN yeur 
FUTURE. STOP emotional speculation. BE 
fetermined. To evaluate, send $1 for latest 
weekly guidance and plan. 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 


MARKET OUTLOOK 












AnaLysis of stock market history re- 
veals that financial factors have fre- 
quently precipitated economic storms 
at times when there wasn’t a cloud on 
the business horizon. 

With this thought in mind, it may 
be a good time to analyze financial 
trends during the post-war period. 

From the end of 1945 to June 27, 
1951, total bank loans more than 
doubled, increasing $33.7 billion, from 
$30.3 billion to $64.0 billion. Over this 
same period investments in other than 
U.S. Government securities increased 
by $6.7 billion. Despite this expansion 
of more than $40 billion in loans and 
other securities, total deposits of all 
kinds showed a net gain of only $5 
billion. 

The record-breaking proportions of 
the recent loan expansion is indicated 
by the fact that the great industrial 
prosperity which accompanied World 
War I resulted in an increase of $15 
billion in total loans in five years, and 
the whole New Era boom from 1921 to 
1929 resulted in an increase in total 
bank loans of only $13 billion. In the 
1915-1920 period total deposits in- 
creased $19 billion, and during the 
eight years of the New Era the ex- 
pansion in deposits was also $19 bil- 
lion. Total investment holdings of all 
the banks increased $5 billion from 
1915 to 1920 and $6 billion between 
1921 and 1929. 

The tremendous magnitude of the 
bank credit socialization program of 
World War II is illustrated by the fact 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Financial Trends 


that in four years all the banks in the 
United States increased their holdings 
of U.S. Government securities by $76 
billion. From a total of $25 billion at 
Pearl Harbor, bank loans to the Treas- 
ury soared to $101 billion at the end 
of 1945. As a result, total deposits of 
the banks increased $84 billion whereas 
private loans during these four years 
showed an expansion of only $4 billion 

Since the end of 1945 private bor- 
rowers have increased their bank loans 
by $33.7 billion while the banks re- 
duced their loans to the U.S. Treasury 
by $32.5 billion. 

The era of socialized bank credit 
expansion has thus been replaced by 
the revival of private borrowing from 
the banks. 

As a consequence, for the first time 
since 1929 a major decline in bank in 
vestments is taking place after there 
has been a substantial increase in pri 
vate debt to the banks. 

The most ominous aspect of bank 
credit trends in 1951 is that both in 
vestments and deposits show a net de- 
cline despite further important increase 
in loans. On the basis of a unanimous 
past record, this foreshadows economic 
difficulties in 4952. 

And I would be careful about say- 
ing things will be different this time 
because of inflation. The record of the 
last six years shows less inflation of 
bank deposit currency, the kind of in- 
flation that really counts, than any pe 
riod of prosperity during the Era of 
the Federal Reserve System. 
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You can have this list of 219 securities compiled to meet any objective. 


This is the most comprehensive list of “buy” recommendations ever presented to the 


public by Standard & Poor’s. Thousands of stocks have been sieved 
by leading investment analysts and economists. The list is broken 
down into 11 security classifications to suit every purpose and need. 





219 OUTSTANDINGLY ATTRACTIVE ISSUES 


(a) 18 Conservative top quality investment stocks for in- 
vestors requiring high degree of principal safety 
and assured income. 


THIS IS AN 
OPPORTUNITY 


We will send you this list (b) 25 Stocks for Income and Appreciation. Ideal for the 
of 219 Attractive Securities businessman type of investor. 
with a 3 months’ short-term {c) 19 Stocks for Capital Gains. Income is a secondary 
subscription to THE OUT- (d) 38 i is ia isle inl ticatia lil 

ZS: ° at ) w-Priced Stocks—18 of which are attractive for 
LOOK —a service for in income. These provide yields up to 7.3%. 20 of 
vestors. the Low-Priced Stocks have been selected for un- 
It keeps you informed of usual capital gains possibilities. 
important investment (e) 20 Growth Stocks which provide income while wait- 
trends and developments ing for feture. petite. : 

(f) 26 Long-term dividend payers which are not preceded 


and enables you to invest 
with added safety. It brings 
you definite advice. 


by bonds or preferred stocks. These securities yield 
up to 7.4%. Some of them have been paying divi- 
dends for over 100 years without interruption. 
(g) 14 High Grade Preferred Stocks yielding up to 4.7%; 
all but three selling below par. 
Convertible Preferred Stocks yielding up to 7.7%. 
High Grade Investment Bonds—with rating Al or 
better for investment backlog purposes. 
Tax Exempt Bonds—rated A or better — for in- 
vestors with tax problems. 
(k) 15 Stocks Near Current Asset Value selling as low as 
$13.—yielding as high as 8.7%. 


MOST IMPORTANT PERIOD AHEAD! 


Most economists, business news magazines and others who keep their fingers on the nation’s 
economic pulse, are agreed that a new boom is underway; that the U.S. is entering one of 
the most prosperous periods it has ever known. These predictions, of course, are based on 
continued high production of most civilian goods plus expanded spending and production for 
defense—with no all-out war. 


REAL INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES NOW 


© Which stocks to buy, 
and when 


@ Which stocks to hold 


®@ Which stocks to sell, 
and when 


(h) 17 
(i) 14 


(j) 13 


@ Reinvestment advice 
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History shows that the most important phase of a 
bull market gets started when Low-Priced Stocks 
become active. The recent revival of market activity 
in Low-Priced Stocks, after lagging for several 
months, suggests the possibility that the long awaited 
and most exciting phase of the bull market may be 
immediately ahead of us. (SEE CHART BELOW.) 


Just a month ago the low-priced shares were about 
100 points below the 1946 highs. Today they have 
regained about 25% of that loss. Parity gains with 
the general market averages would result in tremen- 
tous profit possibilities. 


Readers of The OUTLOOK are continuously in- 
formed about such market developments and are 
immediately advised, with specific recommendations 
about how to take advantage of opportunities as they 
arise. 


Return the coupon -for 3 months’ short-term sub- 
scription of one of America’s most widely used 
investment services, The OUTLOOK, and keep your- 
self fully informed about profit opportunities as they 
develop. The next 90 days may give you the oppor- 
tunity for which investors and speculators often wait 
years. 
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STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 


345 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


Ea ice. 








The Largest Statistical and Investment 
Advisory Organization in the World 





AN INDEX OF OPPORTUNITY 


The OUTLOOK is packed full of sug- 
gestions for investors and speculaiors, 
Here are some of the special analyses 
and lists included in the most recent 
index of The OUTLOOK. 


Master List of Recommended Issues 
Long-Term Dividend Payers for Safety 
Investing for Capital Gains 

Stocks The Experts Favor 

Defensive Issues a Good Haven 
Attractive Convertible Preferreds 
Stocks With No Prior Obligations 
Preferreds With Dividend Arrears 
Good Values Among Unseasoned Issues 
Sound Stocks for Income Return 
Investors’ Blueprint for War 
Opportunities Among Laggard Issues 
Recommended Growth Stocks 

Stock Options May Help Stockholders 
Stecks Priced at Current Asset Value 
Bank Stocks Reasonably Priced 

Good Possibilities in Japanese Issues 
Low-Priced Stocks—Recommended 





Standard & Poor’s Corporation, 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription 
to The OUTLOOK as checked below and 
continue thereafter at your regular rates 
and terms of subscription until further 
r-»tice. 
AT NO tive for purchase. 
(b) One copy of S & P's 
Stock Guide. Detailed In- 
formation on more than 


36) $. 
(c) A brochure, ‘Successful 
investing.”’ 


| (a) List of 219 stocks attrac- 


EXTRA 
9. 


COST! 
(d) A Security Record Folder. 
(| 3 months’ rate . . $18.00 


Bh ee "| ees 
(Send no money—we will bill you) 











Signature 

Address 

City Zone. 

State Date_ A846-172 





No transfer of this agreement will be made 
without client's consent. It is understood that 
while information is obtained from sources 
believed to be reliable, tts accuracy and coim- 
pleteness and that of the opintons based 
thereon, as well as promptness of delivery, 
are not guaranteed. 
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CANADIAN 
OIL STOCKS 


A Dynamic Situation in a 
Low-Priced Group 
RECORD-BREAKING four-year 


growth and even greater future 
potentialities are attracting investors’ 
attention to the profit opportunities in 


Canadian oil stocks. 

Reminiscent of the glamorous growth pos- 
sibilities in American oil companies a quarter 
century ago, the new Canadian wells are 
undergoing a rapid development. With the 
start of a $100 million refinery expansion 
program, the completion of a new $90 mil- 
lion pipe line, and drilling expenditures soar- 
ing to a new figure of nearly $4 millions 
weekly, production is now averaging 123% 
above 1950 average levels. Yet geologists are 
convinced that the surface has only been 
scratched; and a further great acceleration of 
production could result from a continued 
impasse in the Iranian oil crisis and other 
uncertainties in oil production elsewhere. 


6 OUTSTANDING ISSUES 


Our new comprehensive Report, “Canada’s 
Fortune - Building Opportunity in Black 
Gold”, briefly analyzes 20 leading oil pro 
ducers and selects 6 issues selling from $1 
to $35 a share for exceptional profit possi- 
bilities. All of these companies were pion- 
eers in the area; all have proven ability to 
find oil and have ample acreage with superior 
management. 

You may secure this exceptional Report 
now for only $1. Take advantage of this 
a speculative opportunity by mailing $1 
N 


OIL STATISTICS CO., Inc. , 
Dept. 17, Babson Park, oa 

















WARRANTS 


Within the last decade, $500 investments in 
Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 
Comimon Stock Warrants appreciated to 
$44,000, $85,000 and $104;000 respectively. 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 


COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 

It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and  sale—describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 
For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send fer 
free descriptive folder. 











UTAH POWER 
8 
LIGHT CO. 





MARKET COMMENT 





THE MARKET on October 19th, 20th 
and 22nd violated the near-term pat- 
tern which previously has been fol- 
lowed and projected in this column. 
The violation consisted in the develop- 
ment of feverish activity on weakness. 
The tape, for instance, got late on the 
downside for the first time since late 
June. As outlined in previous issues, 
this puts “under suspicion” the theory 
that speculation will gain momentum 
between now and the end of the year 
and carry the Industrials to around 300 
and the Rails to around 100. Don’t be 
too sure the forecast is wrong, but one 
of the “pointers” is broken. 

Looking at the charts of the Dow 
Industrials, I would now place a first 
“demand area” at 255, a second (fairly 
strong one) at 250-255, and a third 
(very strong one) at 245-250. In or- 
der to effect a decline of “more than 
10%” from the recent top, the Indus- 
trials would have to go to around 247. 
These high numerical figures (caused 
by the low divisor used in computing 
the Dow) make any break in points in 
the Average look bigger than it really 
is in prices for individual stocks. 

I would like to point out that stocks 
are not “high” as measured by the time- 
worn benchmarks, yields, price-earn- 
ings ratios and book values. The Dow 
Industrial Share Average will earn 
about $27 or $28 a share this year and 
pay about $15.50. That means it is sell- 
ing at around 9 times earnings to yield 
around 5%%. The, book value of the 
Dow at the end of this year should be 
around $205 a share against $90 as re- 
cently as 1937 and $150 as late as 
1947. Stocks recently were selling 
higher in dollars than they have at any 
time since 1930, but they are not the 
same stocks—they are very much bet- 
ter equities. So the fact that they are 
“historically” high in dollars does not 
mean much. They are not high in 
terms of earnings, dividends and assets. 

I don’t think the outlook for stock 
prices is such as to justify the liquida- 
tion of investment positions in better 
quality issues. Perhaps some of the 
more speculative stocks should be sold 
on strength, but good investment is- 
sues should not be sold on weakness. 

It is my experience that a great many 
people who read this column have 
somewhat foggy ideas regarding the 
difference between “a speculation” and 


an “investment.” 








They seem to think of many lower- 
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by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


A market pattern violated 


priced dividend-paying shares of sec- 
ondary companies in cyclical industries 
as “investments,” whereas most of them 
are nothing more than quite specula- 
tive risks for a business man. They 
fail to distinguish between real 
“growth” stocks and issues which 
possess little growth; and oftentimes 
they forget that some companies are 
“institutions” whereas others are little 
more than “ventures.” 

Other. things being equal, I like the 
shares of companies which are sea 
soned institutions. Such stocks can be 
held with far greater comfort in a 
period of irregularity. 

For example, companies like General 
Motors, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Standard Oil of California, Gulf Oil, 
Texas Company, Borden, National 
Dairy Products, International Paper, 
American Telephone, Woolworth, Con 
solidated Edison and Ingersoll-Rand 
are national institutions. 

Others like Sunray Oil, Arvin In 
dustries, Blaw-Knox, Ecko Products, 
Cosden Petroleum, Decca Records, 
Bell Aircraft and Francisco Sugar, re 
gardless of their merit as speculations, 
are not entitled to the same institutional 
rating. 

Ordinarily, shares of real institutions, 
like those named in the first group, 
are more stable because they are held 
by a different type of share owner. 
Furthermore, they are eligible for the 
portfolios of insurance companies, 
mutual funds, pension funds and 
trustees managing sacred money. 

It makes a lot of difference, in a 
soft market, whether a stock is of 
“institutional” quality or of “specula- 
tive” quality. The “institutional” quality 
stock meets a type of support which 
speculative stocks do not enjoy. 

Studebaker is a stock somewhere 
half way between these two extremes. 
It is a big company (although dwarfed 
by General Motors, Chrysler and Ford) 
in a cyclical but essential industry. 
Recently those who have looked into 

the values in Studebaker have been 
quite impressed. In the first place, the 
company has been gaining stature as 
a producer of both passenger cars and 


trucks, taking a bigger share of both 


markets. Second, it is likely to do 4 
good armament business in trucks, just 
as it did in World War II. Third, it 
has a very favorable EPT exemption 
base, with average earnings in the three 
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base years $7.56 a share. Fourth, it 
has only $9 million of debt ahead of 
the common. Fifth, net working capital 
is equal to about $23 a share after 
deducting the debt, and book value 
is about $45 a share, Sixth, even this 
year it should show around $4.50 a 
share earned. Seventh, the dividend 
payout in recent years has been small, 
which makes the current $3 payment 
look more secure under these less 
favorable conditions. This stock looks 
worth keeping, or earmarking for pos- 
sible purchase on weakness, Probably 
there is no need to reach after it. 

My affinity for high-priced stocks is 
annoying to some readers. It is based 
on the idea that you always get more 
for your money in something a great 
many people think they can’t afford 
to buy. The demand is less; so the 
price, against values, is not so dear. 

I suspect that the cheapest of all 
the oil shares, for instance, is Superior 
Oil of California, which recently has 
been selling around $550 a share and 
paying dividends at the annual rate of 
$3 a share. The low dividend payout 
(probably well less than 10% of earn- 
ings after depletion and perhaps less 
than 5% of earnings before depletion) 
in itself is positive assurance of growth 
through ploughed back earnings. Due 


to depletion, special tax shelter to a 
producing oil company, and the low 
dividend payout, the investor is not 
sharing his profit accruals with Uncle 
Sam to the extend he is sharing his 
gains in the case of most other com- 
panies. I think anyone who dollar- 
averages in this stock by making regu- 
lar periodic commitments in it, even 
only one share at a time, is doing an 
exceedingly wise thing. 

Some comment on what I call this 
“treasure trove” speculation in oil and 
mining shares is in order. It is great 
fun to buy these low-priced, “new 
find,” wealth-in-the-ground stocks at 
the right time and see them do hand- 
springs promptly. In fact, it is so much 
fun that recently almost everyone has 
been doing it or thinking about it. 

As usual, when the public develops 
an appetitite for some specific type of 
merchandise (yes, even stocks!) that 
merchandise is supplied. It is being 
supplied now. 

I am not going to call any names, 
because I might not call the right ones. 
No doubt some of these “treasure 
trove” stocks are good; but you can 
bet your bottom dollar that many of 
them, perhaps most of them, will be 
disappointments. There is a real “vogue” 
in them; and it is sure to be overdone 


eventually. 

Quite possible, incidentally, the best 
warning that this phase of the inter- 
mediate rise is approaching an end 
will come when several of these 
“treasure-trove” issues really “fall out 
of bed.” 

Another warning would appear if 
some of the new common stock issues 
(not necessarily oils or mines) go 
“sour”. and “undigested” securities be- 
gin to accumulate on dealers’ shelves. 

This rearmament boom may never be 
as big as some enthusiasts assume. A 
new industry in armaments, no doubt 
we have. America unwillingly has as- 
sumed new international obligations 
and must have a larger police force 
permanently to make good its responsi- 
bilities; but the assumption that a big 
war with Russia is inevitable, or prob- 
able, should be re-examined. And 
without a war, where are we going to 
put the stuff that some people assume 
soon will be coming off the assembly 
lines? There is a difference between 
tooling up and producing a little, and 
tooling up and producing a lot. Expect 
more complaints that armament busi- 
ness is smaller than expected. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request 
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To be Reviewed by THE TILLMAN SURVEY 
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LOW- PRICED 
FAVORED 


Many stock market enthusiasts have 
Waiting two long years for 
“Low-Priced Stocks” to join the em- 
tic spiral to higher stock-market 













Their patience was wearing thin 
the Canadian Oil stocks gave 
tip-off. Then Jeff Lake Sulphur 
ind Motorola and others joined the 
rise of higher-priced items. 
An entirely different factor is giv- 
strength to the low-priced stocks 
ow, and this factor is a potent one, 
ording to Wall Street experts. 
One expert in Providence, for ex- 
mple, feels that the profits “forced” 
n almost all corporations by reason 
pf inventory increases have enriched 
mall corporations greatly; and that, 
vhereas their former financial situa- 
on Was ragged, it is now in good 
nape. He thinks that their common 
ocks can justifiably rise in price to 
parallel the real values that exist. 
THE TILLMAN SURVEY, a well- 
inown financial Advisory Service 
1923, believes this so strongly 
hat they have recommended 10 low- 
ced stocks whose average buying 
el is 1444, whose dividend yield is 
A, whose true value is three times 
nat given by the interpretation of 
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STOCKS 
BY EXPERTS 


today’s market prices. Several of these 
low-priced stocks are selling at recom- 
mended prices to equal only 49¢ per 
dollar of corporate value. One of 
them was New Mexico & Arizona 
Land bought by TILLMAN SURVEY 
clients at 14.6 in late September. 


VETERAN ANALYST 
STILL A YOUNG MAN 


Philosophers of joy always say that 
you must love your work in order to 
stay young. Carroll Tillman founded 
the TILLMAN SURVEY in 1923, at 
the age of 29, and evidently has loved 
this work so much that it has per- 
petuated his youth and vigor, and 
softened the outlines of a happy view 
of the stock market during the suc- 
cessful intervening years. 


MARKET 20% CREAM 


There was a mawkish popular song 
recently that contained, nonetheless, 
a magnificent gem of stock-market 
philosophy. It ran as follows:— 
“, . . accentuate the positive, eliminate 
the negative . . .” Top brass in the 
world of stock-market experts con- 
sider this as the acme of successful 
investment philosophy. They rightly 
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distinguish between the stocks of the 
50 major industries and measure the 
comparative virtues of these stocks 
industry by industry. 

On this basis, they are able to come 
quickly to a decision as to which of 
the 50 groups of stocks—presentative 
of as many basic industries—are the 
best. Then their choice of individual 
securities must be taken finally from 
the richest layer of cream. 

Actually, it turns out that only 
20% of the market is real cream. 
The other 80% represents the “skim- 
milk” on which so many investors are 
under-nourished today. 

In this top layer of cream are the 
Pharmacy, and the Chemical; the 
Mining and Metal Stocks; together 
with such TILLMAN SURVEY rec- 
ommendations as Reynolds Metals, 
Molybdenum, Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical, and Jeff Lake Sulphur. 

The current bulletin of the TILL- 
MAN SURVEY presents the rated 
listing of these 50 vital American in- 
dustries, and shows which of these 
constitute the 20% layer of cream. 


MAJOR-CYCLE 
CROSS ROADS 


The three major factors which de- 
termine the life and death of an in- 
vestment cycle are in a critical juxta- 
position. Stocks are at a new high. 
Commodities are below a recent rec- 





ord high and business production may 
make a new high with war orders. 

The answer to this three-way riddle 
is rather reliably found in a formula 
used by the TILLMAN SURVEY of 
Providence solely to measure the ter- 
minus of major cycles, 

It is obvious that current results 
from the application of this theory, as 
published in the TILLMAN SURVEY 
weekly bulletins of November, are of 
great moment to those whose business 
and investment interests hinge on the 
turn of the major cycle. 

As a complete introduction to the 
many valued features of TILLMAN 
SURVEY advices, we shall name 10 
of the best Low-Priced Stocks in 
our formal Bulletin of November 12th 
and tell WHAT to BUY and WHICH 
to SELL. 


SIMPLY MAIL YOUR REQUEST 
FOR FREE BULLETIN F-5146 


CURRENT ADVICE 
AVAILABLE 





Street...... 
City State....... 
ENCLOSE NO MONEY—IT'S FREE 


TILLMANESURVEY 


ESTABLISHED 1923 
120 UNION STREET PROVIDENCE 














—but DEFINITELY! 


DEFINITE recommendations 
DEFINITE profit-taking points 


PLUS: Price objectives on stocks 
in your personal list. 


3 Mo. Trial . . . $10.00 


For 14 years we have been furnishing 
our subscribers with an alert, informed, 
definite service which has helped them 
to make sound decisions. u 

tions and advice on your own lists, by 
the publishers of the famed book, “This 
Is Road to Stock Market Success.” 


| SEAMANS-BLAKE, Inc. 
| $37 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 











} Gentiomen: 1 enclose $10.00 for which you are te send 

' me your Weekly Market Survey for 3 months, 

: -taking points on stocks that | now held 
' among the 420 that you follow. 

Name .cececcccccccccecncecesnscasneeces 
PP CCCle 2. 6. de cecnbehenes cokers s : 
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DID YOU SELL? 


Definite advices in KELSEY’S KEYS to STOCK 
PROFITS tell WHEN to move in er WHEN te 
ell out! hs 

See for yourself how the “KEYS” call “turns 
by sending for your copy of the October 20 and 
vwerrent bulletins. Ask for F 111 combinatien. 

Complimentary and no obligation. 


KELSEY'S KEYS to STOCK PROFITS 
Lewis Kelsey, Box 344, Bloomington, Indians 


LAW OF WILLS 








By Parnell Callahan, lawyer. $ Post 
Explains and illustrates the Law o 
xf Wills in ali 48 states, showing Paid 


why every person should make a 

vill. Mail only $1.00 for this 96-page book post 

said. Also—Real Estate Law—$1.00. 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 605, 


‘S WEST (6th STREET, NEW YORK Ii, WN. Y. 
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by HEINZ H. BIEL 





Speculation is dominant 


THERE 1s nothing wrong with specula- 
tion, morally or otherwise. It is an 
essential part of our economic system. 
All of us must speculate in the regular 
course of our lives whether we be 
farmers (shall I sell my wheat now, 
or wait for a better price?), manu- 
facturers (can I find a market for my 
products at a price that covers my 
costs and gives me a_ reasonable 
profit?) or merchants (shall I increase 
my inventory in anticipation of a good 
Christmas season?). Even the employee 
who changes jobs speculates. All 
realize they are taking a chance, a 
calculated risk. 

So long as the buyer of securities 
knows that he is speculating he is on 
relatively safe ground. Only when he 
thinks he is investing, while actually he 
is gambling, is he asking for trouble— 
and likely to get it. 

A most important point to remember 
is that speculation is not necessarily 
confined to the purchase of securities 
of questionable quality. Price is a 
major factor, too. 

For example, Canadian Pacific was 
a good “business man’s investment” 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any 
offer to buy securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


216,694 Shares 
Stix, Baer and Fuller Company 


Common Stock 


(par value $5 per share) 


‘ 
73,294 shares are being sold by the Company and 143,400 
shares by certain stockholders. 29,549 of the shares being sold 
by the Company are being offered initially to stockholders. 


Price $20.00 Per Share 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from 
such of the Underwriters as may regularly distribute 
the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 























when first recommended here at lg 
last December. But now, with the 
stock selling at 34, it is a different 
story. The stock, in my opinion, is stil] 
attractive; the risk, however, is in. 
finitely greater. Canadian Pacific at its 
present price is a speculation, probably 
a good speculation, on certain develop- 
ments which may or may not material. 
ize; but it has ceased to be suitable 
for investment, and those who cannot 
afford the risk should keep away from 
it. Many other examples could bk 
given. 

Many professional investors, espe. 
cially institutional investors, believw 
that prices of good stocks are very 
high right now. 

They consider it a definite specula 
tive risk to buy stocks even of the 
highest quality rating at present levels. 
They prefer to wait for lower prices 
and are willing to accept the temporary 
loss of income. Anticipating lower 
stock prices also involves a risk, the 
risk of being left behind in a bul 
market. But the managers of large 
funds which already have substantial! 
common stock investments do not have} 
the same problem as the individual) 
investor with surplus funds on hi! 
hands. 

Proof that stock prices are high is) 
found in the great difficulty of select |f’ 
ing suitable stocks for investment. Only! 
six weeks ago, two stocks, Columbia}. 
Gas and Halliburton Oil Well Cement 
ing, were recommended here as sound, 
limited-risk investments with satisfac 
tory appreciation prospects. Columbia 
Gas System declared an extra dividend, 
and the stock rose from 14 to 16% fo 
a 17% gain. During October, Halli 
burton’s management came to Net 
York for extensive talks before banker 
and security analysts. More people | 
learned about this fine company and 
the long-neglected stock quickly ad- 
vanced from about 37 to 48%, a rise 
of 32%. This is a very gratifying 
sult—but now these two stocks are 
quite fully priced and have to be re 
moved, at least temporarily, from ow 
list of buy recommendations. 

This writer is inclined to become i 
creasingly cautious and conservativt 
whenever speculation reaches a poitl 
where stocks of questionable merit at 
scoring spectacular gains, not on basi 
of facts or even probabilities, bi 
merely because of we 1 
rumors. 

Advances within less than a yet 
from 13% to 804 (Molybdenum), from 
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zk to 14% (Crystal Oil) and from 8% 
to 314 (New Mexico & Arizona), all 
New York Curb stocks, cannot fail to 
arouse suspicion. They serve as sucker 
bait for greedy amateurs. 

By contrast, a security like American 
Home Products seems very dull; yet 
it is a stock of fine quality that meets 
all investment requirements: (1) divi- 
jJend yield of 54% on basis of a $2 
tividend at the present price of 36%; 
2) never a loss, never a dividend 
gmitted since the company was formed 
5 years ago; (3) reasonably priced 
seven points under the 1946 high); 
‘4) excellent growth in the past, and 
rood prospects for the future. 

For some time investors have been 
saying fancy prices for pharmaceutical 
itocks like Pfizer, Merck, Searle, etc., 
which now yield less than government 
yonds. These stocks have growth 
yotential and “quality,” to be sure, but 
4merican Home Products offers ex- 
sellent value, by comparison. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


Booses, I think Certain-teed Products, 


10w about 17%, offers better opportuni- 


ies. Both companies paid $1.50 per 


hare last year. Certain-teed is a 
arge producer of gypsum board, roof- 
og materials, shingles, etc. American 
Xadiator earned $2.80 last year, while 


iB Certain-teed earned $3.91. 


It may be of interest to recall that 
for many years it has been believed 
that the nation would be generally pros- 
perous as long as the following indus- 
tries were doing well: Automobiles, 
building, farm machinery, railroads, 
shipyards—as long as money was plenti- 
ful, and the farmer was receiving good 
prices for his products. The industries 
mentioned ar. now doing well, either 
on peace or war orders. If the defense 


4 rogram is continued for another year 


or so, the accumulated demand for 
automobiles, farm machinery, and 
new homes, etc., shoull again be 
tremend us. 

That is why I am not expecting a 
big decline in the stocks of General 
Motors and Chrysler, even if dividends 
be reduced. 

As long as we are extensively com- 
mitted to world affair-, shipments over 
the rails, for overseas, will be large. 
Even if general peace lies ahead, in- 
stead of war, the chances are that we 
would become engaged in a program 
of world-wide rehabilitation, etc. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
jicle will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


November 1, 1951 








New FORBES Manual Picks 
Tomorrow's Fortune - Building 
“GROWTH” Stocks TODAY! 


MORE AND MORE investors are discovering that one of the 
surest ways to build a fortune is through systematic 
purchase and holding of sound “growth" stocks. 


For example: $1,000 invested in the early '30's in Celanese is 
worth $116,000 today; $1,000 in Crown-Zellerbach is worth 
$113,000 today; American Cyanamid,: more than $81,000; 
Amerada more than $43,000; American Agricultural Chemical, 
more than $38,000. 

And, the day of growth opportunities is by no means over. 
There are probably more opportunities for capital building 
today than ever before in our history, according to our staff 
of market experts, and selected "growth" stocks are the one 
class of securities you can buy with confidence at almost any 
stage of the market. 

That's why we'd like to send you a copy of our confidential, 
completely revised 320-page: 


FORBES 1952 ANNUAL 
“GROWTH” STOCK CUIDE 


on our special pre-publication offer that saves you a clear 
33 1/3%. - 
Each year, more and more investors consult the “Forbes Annual 
Growth Stock Guide” to switch from weak securities to strong 
“growth” stocks. You, too, can use it with profit to check your 
present holdings against the scientific "growth" yardsticks de- 
veloped by the staff of the Investors Advisory Institute, sub- 
sidiary of 34-year-old B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
Those who utilized our previous "Growth" Stock Guides prof- 
ited handsomely. The 10 "Growth" stocks especially selected for 
1951 have greatly outperformed the market. 


Our analysts fully expect comparable results from some of the 
128 “growth” stocks in the 1952 Guide. 


New Edition — Completely Revised 


Last year's selections have been completely revised in the light 
of the "multi-billion dollar defense boom." 62 new "growth" 
companies have been added, including 8 promising Canadian 
“growth issues. In making these changes, our analysts have 
had to make thousands of pin-point decisions. No expense has 
been spared to make the 1952 Edition truly reflect current 
conditions. 


Because some "growth" stocks are better able to meet today's 
changed conditions than others, the 1952 Guide selects: 


“10 Growth Stocks With Best Prospects for 1952" 
"12 Low-Priced Growth Stocks Selling from $12 to $23" 
" 9 Growth Stocks Yielding 6% or Better" 


ORDER NOW — SAVE $5.00 


This announcement is made in advance of publication. As a 
FORBES reader, you are given the opportunity to save $5 on the 
publication price of $15. 


Because of paper shortages, only a limited number of copies 
of the “Forbes 1952 Annual Growth Stock Guide" are being 
printed. When these are gone, we will be unable to fill orders. 
The 1950 Growth Stock Guide sold out completely and we had 
to refuse hundreds of orders. Avoid possible disappointment— 
send your reservation today to insure your copy 4nd save money 
besides! 


Fill In And Mail On Money-Back Offer 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $10 for a copy of the new Confidential 320-page 
“FORBES 1952 Growth Stock Guide” 

at special pre-publication price. I understand I can return Guide 

within 10 days for refund if not satisfied. (Regular price $15.) On 

N.Y.C. orders, add 3% for Sales Tax. 
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POEL AMMBAL GROWTH STOCK GUIDE 





FY 


320 Pages 
Size 8Y2"x1)? 
Binder FREE 


Detailed Reports On 
128 Growth Stocks 
Each stock is analyzed w- 

complete details 


1. Growth factors are clearly 
indicated and their potentialy 
fully explored. 

2. Financial i anc 
working capital position arr 
clearly indicated. 

3. History is charted, wit 
figures on the trend of sales 
income, earnings, dividend ac 
tion and aoe for the 
past 11 years brought u 
date with latest available 
1951 figures. 


Information to Rely On 
You can depend on the infor. 
mation in the “FORBES 
1952 Growth Stock Guide.” 
It has been compiled by the 
research and security analyst: 
of the Investors Advisory In 
stitute, subsidiary of 34-year 
old B. C. Forbes & Som 
Publishing Company. Many 
months of solid labor and 
painstaking checking went 
into the preparation of this 
year’s Guide. Extreme care 
was exercised in selecting the 
128 Growth Stocks. Thou 
sands of pin-point decisions 
had to be reached as tc 
whether a stock had the 
necessary qualifications ané¢ 
“growth factors” to be in 
cluded in this highly selective 
Guide! 


Nothing Else Like It 
The “FORBES 1952 Growth 
Stock Guide” is unique 
Nothing comparable is avail 
able to investors. Othe 
studies have discussed thir 
type of investment in frag: 
mentary fashion but none ge 
into such minute detail, are 
so comprehensive, so com 
plete, yet so selective. 


How to Use This Guide 
The “FORBES 1952 Annual 
Growth Stock Guide” is e 
volume you will refer tc 
many, many times through 
out the coming year. 

Consult it before you buy m 
sell . . . before you switch 
funds. Use it to plan your 
growth stock investment pro- 
gram for 1952. Check your 
present holdings against the 
growth yardsticks provided 
in the Guide. Above all, use 
this unique volume to guide 
you to the best profit-makere 
among present-day securities 
—for your investment peace 
of mind and security. 
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SHAREHOLDER 
RELATIONS 
Corporate 
ANNUAL REPORT 
Requirements 





An outline of Shareholder Relations 
Programs as practiced by America’s 
largest corporations 
Components of the comprehensive 
Shareholder Relations Program 
Analysis of Annual seports of 200 
leading companies 
Practical Annual Reporting 
Replies to a nationwide survey of 
shareholders on what they want in- 
cluded in annual reports 
Opiaions and suggestions by security 
analysts and financial correspondents 
Corporate Annual Report Require- 
ments for 17 states and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

*~ * *& 
The only reference file of its kind— 
Compiled to help you by offering a 
workable Shareholde er Relations Pro- 
gram and reporting Shareholder Re- 
lations Programs as practiced by 
leading corporations —— Gives a de- 
tailed examination of successful An- 
nual Reporting with emphasis on its 
requirements and best methods of 
presentation, 


REUTER & BRAGDON, INC. 
WOOD AT LIBERTY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 




















Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED. STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 7 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 16 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 
25 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series; 


3044 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able November 30, 1951, to 
stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 5, 1951. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
office in Los Angeles, Novem- 
ber 30, 1951. 

P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
October 19, 1951 














ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Writing for Business 

Expert writers like direct mail’s 
Aesop Glim and columnist Frederick 
Othman deliver clear, concise, hard- 
hitting advice on how to write letters 
that will be read and acted upon. No 
grammar text, this book shows you how 
to be interesting on paper (Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., Chicago, $4). 


A Graphic Approach to Economics 

Collection of flow charts, diagrams, 
maps, pictograms that illustrate all 
kinds of economic principles: from the 
“increasing membership in American 
labor unions” to “how the Federal Re- 
serve Bank uses gold certificates” (by 
K. William & Lore L. Kapp; Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, N. Y., $1.90). 


Financing Defense 

Two economic profs try to convince 
the reader of the need for higher taxes. 
To quote the kernel: “We are in a 
position where . . . a default on taxa- 
tion will lead to collapse of such other 
anti-inflation machinery as we can set 
up quickly in the monetary and direct- 
control fields” (by Albert Hart and E. 
Cary Brown; The Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York, N. Y., $2). 


Careers That Change Your World 

Taking the Christopher admonition 
at its face value, Christopher director 
Father James Keller discusses “what's 
wrong with the world—and what you 
can do about it.” This book is a manual 
devoted to the problem of how you can 
get a job with a purpose. It surveys op- 
portunities for constructive work in 
government, television, atomic energy, 
teaching, labor relations and secretarial 
work. Job descriptions and qualifica- 
tions summaries are provided for the 
major jobs in each field, and detailed 
attention is given to entrance-points 
and methods. The book also stresses at- 
titudes embodying Christopher prin- 
ciples as ingredients of a successful ca- 
reer (by Father James Keller, Double- 
day, $2). 









Ee DIVIDEND NOTICES > 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid Nov. 1, 1951, 
to stockholders of record Oct. 22, 1951. 


“A”” COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
30 cents per share on the “A’’ Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Nov. 15, 1951, to stockholders of record 
Oct. 22, 1951. 


A. B. Newhall, bio -0ad 




















THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 


Common Stock—No. 68 and No. 69 


Recurar QuaRTERLY ..... 20¢ per share 
BEUMA vnctvcescveneences 10¢ per share 
BOEAL cccccerdescccsece 30¢ per share 


payable on November 15, 1951, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1951. 


Dare Parker 


October 4, 1951 Secretary 

















CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twentieth 
Consecuisve Quarterly Dividend 
ptus Special Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share and a special dividend of 25 cents 
per share will be paid December 10, 
1951 to stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 15, 1951, at 3 P. M. 


LYLE L. SREPARD 
Treasurer 

















SINCLAIR 
OIL 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock Dividend No. 84 
& Extra Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil Cor- 
peratien en Oct. 11, 1951 declared from the 
Earned Surplus of the Cerporation a quar- 
terly dividend ef fifty cents ($.50) and an 
extra dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per 
share on the Commen Steck, payable Dec. 
15, 1951 to steckholders of record at the 
elese ef business on Nov. 15, 1951. Checks 


will be mailed. P. C. SPENCER 


























President 














Burroughs 


205th and 206th 
CoNsECUTIVE CasH DiIvipENDS 


A quarterly dividend of twenty 
cents ($.20) a share and an extra 
dividend of ten cents ($.10) a 
share have been declared upon the 
stock of BurrouGHs AppING Ma- 
CHINE Company, payable Dec 

10, 1951 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business Nov. 9, 
1951. 


Suetpon F. Hatt, 

Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan, 
October 15, 1951 
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TaKING advantage of its Silver Jubi- 
lee year to pour on corporate facts 
and figures, United Air Lines (1950 
total revenues $104 million) nosed 
out big competitor American Air- 
lines ($118 million) for best of air- 
lines’ 1950 reports—no walkover in a 
publicitywise industry. 

Bill Patterson’s outfit grabbed the 
lead with cleaner, sharper layout, 
more thorough reporting, deeper 
year-by-year performance compari- 
son. Selected quotes from past re- 
reports highlighted UAL’s growth. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


| ANNUAL REPORT 
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UNITED’S REPORT: Tops 


FORBES RATES ANNUAL REPORTS: the airlines 


AA, boasting by 
far the most striking 
cover in the group, 
did a better than 
average job of get- 
ting across financial 
and corporate infor- 
mation, aided by a 
cleverly conceived 
cartoon page of 2 
highlights. But Both P@" American . .. 
AA and UAL suffer 
textwise by compari- 
son with Eastern 
Airlines’ (1950 total revenues $78.4 
million) smooth prose. Eddie Rick- 
enbacker’s crew dropped points by 
failing to use charts, simplified illus- 
trations of financial data. Moreover, 
EAL’s presentation contains little 
general dope on what’s going on 
inside EAL. 

Coming up as a surprise within 
a run-of-the-mill cover is Capital 
(1950 total revenues $28.8 million) 
which stresses stockholders as air 
travel salesmen. In an industry valu- 
ing advertising as much as any in 
business, few lines aimed at stock- 
holders as owners, customers and 
ambassadors. Capital’s charts, the 
best in the field, are big, easy to 
read, sacrifice novelty for effective- 
ness. 

Worst of breed were TWA (1950 
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AIRLINES INDUSTRY RATINGS 


General 
Presenta- Finan- Infor- Final 
tion cial Data mation Score 
age is 88 90 92 90 
A Siatafaiate 77 76 90 81 
asta 73 90 91 84 
wince ats 73 86 84 81 
nwadid 9] 84 75 82 
iichwee dene 75 72 68 71 
voekwtbe 80 79 71 76 
hee aelats 70 76 65 70 
me 88 91 95 91 
pita atici 73 74 60 69 


revenues $117 million) and West- 
ern ($14.2 million), with Northwest 
($51.8 million) pushing both for 
tail position. All three wrapped a 
less than orthodox financial story in 
better than average covers. TWA 
crowded a straight financial report 
into a few pages, paying little regard 
to tremendous picture possibilities 
offered by air transport, printed no 
charts, made no attempt to simplify 
data for average owners. Northwest’s 
effort was nearly as weak, let slip 
the chance to play up its first quar- 
ter-century in the air. 

T. C. Drinkwater, president of 
Western, turned out a good account 
of mobilization and CAB woes, but 
skimps the heart of the matter: how 
money was made in 1950 and how 
he plans to make more this year. 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


Company 
Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
has been declared on the Common and 
New Class B Common stocks of the 
Company, payable December 5, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business November 15, 1951. 

Ww Ss N.C be y 

INSTON-SaLEM, N. C. retary 
October 11, 1951 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 16 
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has this day declared a regular 
semi-annual cash dividend of 
One Doliar ($1.00) per share 
and an extra cash dividend of 
Twenty-five cents (25¢) per 
share on the capital stock of 
the Company, payable on No- 
vember 15, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business October 15, 1951. 


E. E. DUVALL, Secretary 
October 4, 1951 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held October 11, 
1951, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06%4 per share 
on the $4.25 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of the com- 
pany, payable November 15, 
1951, to stockholders of rec- 
ord November 1, 1951. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 




















PUGET SOUND POWER 


& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 33 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
en Common Stock of the Puget 
Seund Power & Light Company, 
payable November 15, 1951, te 
steckholders of record at the clese 
ef business October 24, 1951. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
October 12, 1951 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


of 25 cents os share, payab 
1951, to holders of record October 
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The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) on Sraeuaoes 
25,1951, declared a regular weeny ividend 

e November 15, 


American Type Founders offers the world’s most 
complete line of printing equipment. 












OPERATING UNITS: 
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AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
* 
DAYSTROM 
ELECTRIC 





DAYSTROM 
FURNITURE 


2. 
DAYSTROM 
25, 1931. INSTRUMENTS 

* 
DAYSTROM 
LAMINATES 
















THOUGHTS 





When shallow critics denounce the 
profit motive inherent in our system of 
private enterprise, they ignore the fact 
that it is an economic support of every 
human right we possess and without 
it, all rights would disappear. 

—Gen. Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


An expert is a man who knows just 
chat much more about his subject than 
his associates. Most of us are nearer the 


top than we think. We fail to realize © 


how easy it is, how necessary it is to 
‘earn that fraction more. 
—Dr. WituraM N. Hurcuins. 


Goodness is the only investment 
which never fails. —THOREAU. 


The real democratic American idea 
.s, not that every man shall be on a 
tevel with every other, but that every 
one shall have liberty, without hin- 
irance, to be what God made him. 

—H. W. BEECHER. 


No man can make his opportunity. 
He can only make use of such oppor- 
tunities as occur. 

—ADMIRAL Forrest P. SHERMAN. 


Only 8% of the time since the begin- 
aings of recorded history has the world 
spent entirely at peace, according to of- 
ficial statistics. In 3,521 years, only 
286 have been warless. Eight thousand 
treaties have been broken in this time. 

—HicHways or Happiness. 


To tremble before anticipated evils, 
is to bemoan what thou hast never 
fost. —GOETHE. 


Success is not a matter of desire, but 
the product of hard work. 
—Jack BARRINGER. 


In a great business there is nothing 
so fatal as cunning management. 


—JuNtvs. 


Streams of oratory do not always 
<ome from mountains of thought. 
—CHARLEY GRANT. 


It is the easiest thing in the world 
<0 obey God when he commands us to 
do what we like, and to trust him when 
the path is all sunshine. The real vic- 
tory of faith is to trust God in the dark, 
and through the dark. —T. L. Cuyzer. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


I do not mean to expose my ideas 
to ingenious ridicule by maintaining 
that everything happens to every man 
for the best; but I will contend, that he 
who makes the best use of it, fulfills 
the part of a wise and good man. 

—CUMBERLAND. 


Five Freedoms 
That Spell Failure 


1. Freedom from study. 

2. Freedom from records and plan- 
ning. 

8. Freedom from constant work. 

4, Freedom from responsibility. 

5. Freedom from discipline. 

No man can be a permanent success 
as long as these five freedoms weigh 
more in his mind than the necessity for 
carrying through on the basic principles 
of success. —SyRACUSE WEEKLY BLAzE. 


No habit has any real hold on you 
other than the hold you have on it. 
—GaRDNER HunrTING. 


Taxes are boomerangs the poor hurl 
at the rich. —Pure Ow News. 


He who has no opinion of his own, 
but depends upon the opinion and taste 
of others, is a slave. —KLOopsTocx. 


All the world over it is true that a 
double-minded man is unstable in all 
his ways, like a wave on the streamlet, 
tossed hither and thither with every 
eddy of its tide. A determinate purpose 
in life and a steady adhesion to it 
through all disadvantages, are indis- 
pensable conditions of success. 

—W. M. PunsHoNn. 


Where duty is plain delay is both 
foolish and hazardous; where it is not, 
delay may be both wisdom and safety. 

—TrRYON EDWARDS. 


No man is happy without a delusion 
of some kind. Delusions are as neces- 
sary to our happiness as realities. 

—BoveE. 


The thecry that can absorb the greai 


est number of facts, and persist in do- 
ing, so, generation after generation. 
through all changes of opinion and de 
tail, is the one that must rule all ob 


servation. —JoHN WEIs 


Though an inheritance of acres may 
be bequeathed, an inheritance 
knowledge and wisdom cannot. The 
wealthy man may pay others for doing 
his work for him, but it is impossible 
to get his thinking done for him by 
another, or to purchase any kind o! 
self-culture. —S. SMILEs 


There are only two places where So 
cialism works—one is a beehive ano 
the other is an ant hill. 

—Sirm IAN STEWARD RICHARDSON 


Our greatest troubles spring fron: 
something that is as admirable as it ir 
dangerous . . . our impatience to bet: 


. ter the lot of our fellows. 


—Karu E. Popper 

taid 

The world has forgotten, in its con 

cern with Left and Right, that there 
is an Above and Below. 

—GaALEN DRAKE 


Our energy is in proportion to the 
resistance it meets. We attempt noth 
ing great but from a sense of the diffi: 
culties we have to encounter; we per: 
severe in nothing great but from @ 
pride in overcoming them.—Hazuirt 


No public man can be a little 
crooked. There is no such thing as <« 
no-man’s-land between honesty and dis 
honesty. —HERBERT HOOVER 


An Italian philosopher said that 
“time was his estate”; an estate indeed 
which will produce nothing without 
cultivation, but will always abundantly 
repay the labors of industry, and gen: 
erally satisfy the most extensive de 
sires, if no part of it be suffered to lie 
in waste by negligence, to be overrun 
with noxious plants, or laid out for show 
rather than for use. —JoHNsoN 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A text... 


Sent in by L. Craddock, Pensa- 
cola, What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


But the wisdom that is from above is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 


—James 3:17 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 











Tb itil Colleague on pe , a 


The fact that a Revere Distributor is now celebrat- 
ing its 125th anniversary year is an indication of 
the service the company has given its customers 
through those years. It is also another proof of the 
essential function performed by distributors for 
American industry. Most goods, whether industrial 
materials such as copper and copper alloys, alumi- 
num alloys, iron and steel, or consumer articles such 
as refrigerators, radio and television receivers, 
kitchen utensils and ranges, go through the hands 
of distributors. Generally speaking, only the large 
buyers are in a position to purchase direct from 
manufacturers, who do not find it economical to 
handle the smaller orders. Yet 
those orders when pooled in the 
hands of an organization set up 
to handle them attain sizable 
totals, and hence a good distrib- 
utor account is exceedingly at- 
tractive to a large manufacturer 
such as Revere. 

A distributor serves not only 
the factories from which he 
buys. He also performs an in- 
valuable service to his custom- 
ers by making quickly available 
to them the products they re- 
quire. A machine shop, for example, may need only 
a few hundred pounds of brass rod; there is a dis- 
tributor within easy reach who can furnish it almost 
immediately. Or a contractor may want a few pieces 
of steel pipe and a thousand feet or so of copper 
water tube. Again, the distributor has them. A metal 
products distributor has to carry such items and 
an infinite number of others. The Revere Distribu- 
tor whostarted in business 125 years ago actually has 
in stock 53,000 different items, cataloged, indexed, 
and held in warehouses ready for immediate shipment 
throughout its territory. Each month this stock is 
drawn upon by 5,000 to 8,000 customers, each order 
relatively small. There are many Revere Distribu- 
tors with similar stocks and offering equal service. 








To keep this distributor’s warehouses filled with 
a balanced inventory, 18 people are required in his 
purchasing staff, which includes specialists in vari- 
ous kinds of materials, machines, tools and supplies. 
And to serve customers with information, quotations 
and the like, 25 salesmen are on the go constantly, 
calling on manufacturers, contractors, builders and 
stores throughout the busy industrial area in which 
the distributor operates. The large business done by 
the company is in great contrast to that of 125 years 
ago, when it was little more than a hardware store. 
The enterprise has grown in the American tradition 
of freedom to prosper in accordance with the princi- 
ples of reliability and efficiency, 
fair dealing and integrity in per- 
forming a desired function. 

Revere Distributors are se- 
lected for their ability to serve, 
and also chosen as to location, so 
that no matter where you are in 
this big country of ours, there is 
a Revere Distributor within easy 
reach. Today metal stocks may 
be short due to defense demands 
but manufacturers are doing 
everything possible to keep dis- 
tributors supplied. 

If you buy from distributors we suggest you re- 
member that they are not only “central stock- 
rooms,” but have a great deal of special knowledge 
about the products they sell and can give you much 
helpful advice. Not only that, through the Revere 
Distributors you can be put in touch with the Revere 
Technical Advisory Service, which will cooperate 
with you on matters concerning the selection and 
fabrication of the Revere Metals. Our distributors, 
and those of every other manufacturer, render many 
essential services, both to those to whom they sell, 
and to those from whom they buy. The distributor 
system as it operates in the United States arose in 
response to the need for it. Today it fulfills that 
need more effectively than ever before. 
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Dorothy Collins, “The Sweetheart of Lucky Strike” 


LUCKIES TASTE’ BETTER. THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE ! 


Fine tobacco—and only fine tobacco—can give you a better-tasting cigarette. And LS./MLF 
—Lucky Strike moans fnt/taherco. So Be Happy—Go Lucky! Get a'carton today. @ 
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